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“ OLOTILDE, WHAT IS THE MEANING OF THIS MASQUERADING?” SATD MAJOR L’ESTRANGE, STERNLY. 


MRS. GLENNY’S SECRET. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


A ot, scorching day in July, when to talk 
appesred even too great a fatigue, and one cared 
to do nothing but to le dreaming, half-asleep, 
Lalf-awake, and listen to the murmur of the 


then | mass; but, as the man’s words fell on her ears, 
she smiled, thus disclosing a row of pearly teeth 





the vezsels—for there were two of them—was 
launched into the water with scarce wind enough 
to flap her sails, as she slowly moved on to ti 
alr of “A life on the ocean wave,” which re- 
sounded from the cornet on her deck. 

" Are you going, ma’am?” asked Mr. Collins, 


been watching a man eating burning tow, with as 
much relish as though it hail been roast goose, to 
the remaining boat which was fast filling fore 
trip on the quieb sea, 

She was aboub twenty-six years of age, petite 
and fair, with dark, restless 
white forehead scarcely vielble under the dead- 
gold halr which bu it beneath its curling 


from between her coral lips, and for the moment 
the pained look which was customary to her 
features away. 

“ You don’t think it will come on rough before 
we return?” she asked. ‘“‘The Clouds seem to 


eyes, and a clear, | was. 





be gathering to the west.” 


"Lor! no, ma'am,” replied the former, as he 
cast his nautical eye in the direction indicated ; 
“no fear o’'that. The breeze is freshenin’ a bit, 
which ’ll make it all the pleasanter,” and at last, 
having seéured her as & mger, he turned to 


as going.” 

“T hope I shan’t be ill,” said a young girl, who 
sat next to the lady who had taken her seat, 
when with sundry creaks and the little 
vessel at last floated on the blue waves, her 
white canvas spread to catch the little wind there 


SP rags, you a bad sailor, then?” asked the 
tter. 
‘It is the first time I was ever on the ses,” 
she answered ; “and, although I promised Harry 
I would go with him, when I saw some of them 
when they came back yesterday after a sail I felt 
half.afraid. There was one girl looked so awfully 
ill,” and she gave a little scream as the boat gave 
a sudden lurch, 

"Oh! you ares silly, Meggle,” sald her brother. 


inform other intending cruisers that“ The Skylark: - 
asa lady in black advanced from where she had | w , 
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* Bat that is nothing with her,” he contioued, 
addressing the lady io a tone of apology for his 
sister's weakness ; " she always ecreams at every 
thing, from a spider to a fly, whilst the sight of 
mouse would eend her into hysterics,” 

*3¢ fs too bad, Harry!” enid the girl, ‘ Bat 
you won’t believe him, will yout” che asked, 

“T auppore not,” replied ihe lady, but as the 
freshening breezes, which Mr. Collins had prog- 
nostieated, threw the vessel on her side, thus 
causing the waves for the moment to administer 
an upexpected bath to those seated in that un- 
fortunate position, Megele uttered a terrific yell, 
which brought a smile to her companion’s face, 
whilst at the same tiwe she assured the girl there 
was no danger, the truth of which it took the 
combined effurte of both to convince her of, it 
helng a fact she was unable. to understand until 
they were once again on terra-firma, 

“Tam afraid you did not enjoy your trip 
very much?” said the former, as they stepped 
on the beach, aud she held out her hand to say 
good-bye, 

‘*T should have been miserable alone with 
Harry,” was the reply; *' but you wereso kind, 
and didn't laugh every time I was frightened, I 
should so much like to see you sgain,” and the 
girl looked with wistful eyes iuto the sad ones of 
the elder lady. 

**I chall be very glad,” said the latter. '‘ My 
name is Mre, Glenny, and I am invariably on the 
besch in the morning. But you have not told 
me who you are}” sheadded, with a smile, 

“Ob, my-papa fs Sir Percy L Estraoge, aod 
we are staying at the Grand. Mamma is an 
invalid, you must know; but here they come,” 
she added, as a gentleman, walking by the eide 
of a bath-chair, was seen approaching. “ Don't 
go yet; they will be so glad to see you.” 

“You must excuee me to-day,” Mrs, Glenny 
replied. ‘Another time, perhaps,” and, hastily 
shaking hands, sho turned, but nob before the 
sudden spasm of pain which passed over her 
features hac become. noticeable to her new 
friende. 

‘*T am sure she was not weil,” sald Mar- 
guerite to her brother. ‘ Did you see how white 
she turned ; and she Isso nice! I am sorry,” 

‘So nice!" scornfully repeated Harry, who 
prided himself on his worldiy wiedom, ‘Just 
like you, taking violent fancies te people you 
have never seen before and know nothing abont ! 
I can tell you, Miss L' Katrange, I don’t think my 
father will be pleased: What do we kaow of 
this Mre, Glenuy, just meeting her ona pleasure- 
boat?” 

“Ob, go on, Harry! One would think you 
were fifty instead of a boy of twenty!” sald his 
slater, and then she hastened to her mother’s 
side, excitedly pouring out her tale of tha day’s 
adventures into the invalid’s ears, whilst ihe 
former walked on with the baronet. 

Lady L’Estraoge listened to the girl’s story, a 
gleam of pleasure passing over her pallid face, 
ax the former laughingly repeated the terrors 
she had experienced on board the Skylark, end- 
ing with a glowing description of Mra, G'eany, 

“T with you had seen her, mamma,” she 
sa'd, “She is so pretty; and there was no 
harm in my talking to ber and: wishing: te ‘see 
her egaia, was there?” asked Meggie, as she re: 
membered Harry's: aasortion that: Sir Perey 
would be-dispteaved, o8 Ya 

“Well)-dear, of course, ib is not. advisable 


for young people to form acqualntancésas with 


pergons of whom they know nothing; but) Mra, 
Gleuny may turn out tobe a lady for ail thet, 
snd a very desirable acquaintance, Did she tell 
you anything’of® herself 1” 

“She only said she was a widow, mamma dear, 


but IT am quite sure she is a Indy,” said Mar.# 


guerite, when, Sir Perey L’Estrange turnidg 
round at the time to say they had better repair 
to the hotel for lunch; the conversation-ended?! * 

“Has Unele Hersey .written to. vay whenthe 
will be here, father?” asked Harry, who, having 
partly appeased the appetite he had gained from 
his sea trip, entered into the. general topic of 
conversation. bebweem the other members of .the 


family, which was the advent of his father’s: 


brother, 
“Yes; I-only heard this mornin ” replied 





the latter. ‘“ He fs awfully shattered, he writes, 
from hie late service in the Soudan, bat hopes, 
with rest acd good air, quickly to recover him- 
self.” 

“How old fs he, papa?” asked Marguerite, 
“T haven’t seen him since I lefo acho’) Sut he 
seemed quite young,” 

‘*He is young, my chi'd, compare. to me,” 
answered the Baronet.. “ He wasthe son of my 
father’s eeeond wife, He can’t-be more. than 
thirty at the outside, Do you fhink a6, Maddie 1” 

"] should think not,” replied Lady L’'E:s- 
trange, larguidly raising her head from the 
sofa-cushion where she was reclining. ‘“ By- 
the-bye, Perey, have you heard anything of 
Colonel Petro lately *” 

“Petro, poor fellow! I don’t think anyone 
has. Both town and country house have been 
shut since his wife’s death, and I understand he 
has left England,” her husband replied. “ And 
that reminds me; Maddie,” he continued, “I 
must put a veto on Maggie making fiiends pro- 
miscucusly, This Mes, Glenny Harry was tell- 
ing me aboub may be a very nice person, but 
after what happened in the Petro’s family one 
cannot be too careful;” and he was about to 
leave the room after having thus delivered him. 


self when a sudden exclamation from his ; 


daughter, who was looking from the window 
the passers-by, caused him to tura. a 

“Come here, papa dear, quick!” she sald, 
“There is Mra. Glenny,” 

And, as. Sir Perey spproached, a little black- 
robed woman passed-on the other side. It was 
too far distant to diccern her features, but the 
outlines of her perfect, figure were distinctly 
visible as the soft fabric of ber drew was blown 


rs 


around her by the wind which had followed the ' 


quiet calm of the a and, as A 
sudden gust lifted her 

dead-gold hatr became unloosed from, its fasten 
iuge, whilet ip was lifted and tossediby the 
ruly breeze, 


aw et 





OHAPTER Iles? 


WHOoLLy uneconsclous: she was an object of 
interest to the;party at thehotel window, Mrs, 
Glenny, after having recovered her hat; aud re- 
stored her hair @ little*to order, proceeded on 
her way towards Hove, . 

Tb was quieter there, and she could sit down 
close to the water's edge, and hold commune 
with the white-crested waves as they rolled in 
and tumbled at her feet, whilst she reviewed in 
her mind the cireumstances which had led her 
to be alone fn the liveliest of watering: places, 

The lodgings abe had taken were in a small 
atreet, some distance from the sea, but she felt 
suffocated within the four confined walls of that 
emall parlour, feeling as though she would choke, 
until, leaving the streets behind her, she could 
feel the sea breez fan her cheek, giving her a 
fresh desire to live, away from the misery which 
had but a short time back caused her to pray for 
death, : 

She heeded not the houra as they passed, so 
werapt was rhe in memories of the past, One or 
two nurses with.their infant.charges ed, 
whilst as in a.dream ‘she heard their childish. 
pratsle, aud then the notes from the band on the 


pier were borne to her on; the,.-wind—like. the, 


strains of an J lian, barprrto die until another 
breath stirred them inte renewed life, 

But.the restless epes still retained their test- 
lessness, and at times she; would start with an 
undefined fear, 

She had taken a book from a «small. bag she 
carried, endeavouring to,read ; hut unable to fix 
her wandering mind on. its contents, sho. let dt 
fall-on the wey stones, falling again into a deep 
reverie, until the growing shadows. of eveving 
gathering around her she rose with the intention 
of} gebur home,» when, ; with:,a,.perceptil 
dhudder, the egzia’ teeumed her.seat, crouching 
go) thab the waning light should.not fall on ber, 
featuree, as two men pasted close by, 

: ney were deeply engaged in conversation, and 
her black dress ia the growing twilight; caused 
them to pasa her sett mgcrvation 

* Thank Hye + 










from her head, her | 


watched their receding figures ; and then, hastily 
rising, “she hick tgpheewed in, thelr fom, 
until she approached so near as to be e to 
hear their. conversation, the wind blowing the 


uvheard by them, ut 

“ When did you come down, did you eay, Alf }” 
atked one, a well-dreased men of about: thirty-- 
two, whose features, al handsome, were of 
a Coarse type, not denoting gentle *birth; whilst 
his companion. appeared to have studied to » 
— —— pie in pace ries 
clothes he wore, the gentleman’s gentieman 
stampei on all his aetions, 

“Tast night,” r All. “I was a0 deuced 
miserable I couldn’s stay in town ; although, to- 
tell you the truth, I think it the best thing that 
could happen to both ef us,” and then the rest 
of the sentence was inaudible, 





























“Thank Heaven, 
and I shail be safe; bat by 
—e or chaneé that he is here? And ther 
the L’Estranges ; how | 
same day should cross.my ! 

To Mrs. Darton’s jes on the following 
morning, she felt too ill to leave the house, but. 
would descend to the sitting-room after a short 
time, and should anyone by chance call for her, 
please to say she had left. 

"Oh! that pute me ig mind,” responded the- 
landlady, ‘there was two gents called here: 
yesterday afternoon, but they asked for Mrs. 
~—Mrs, There, there, what a head I have to 
be eure. I forgets the name, but ib worn’t nothin’ 
like youra, ma'am, so I suppose they'd made a 
mistake,”’ ‘ Se 

* Doubtless, Mre, Durton,” rep her lodger. 
“Ido not expect anyone, bub feel so fl that, 
should such a thing occur, remember I am not 
here,” and with 4 sigh. of.telief she’ let heraves 
head fall on the pillow, as the door closed behind 


»| the former, 


What an interminable length did those three 
daya appear, as she wandered from parlour to 
kitchen, and from themo a tloy yard, which 
was the extend to whish her restleca. fest: could 
roam in the limited epace of Mrs, Durton’s domi- 
ci'e, when she would. for a few. momenia‘stay to 
listen te the history of the Durton family, & 4 
habk te tbe third aed Bron : » wi 
which that lady would a it 
with the doings of those dead 







mame, as equally of the virtues: | the 
date Mr, Darton, poor dear, waaaup to have 
been endowed, by hia faithful spouse, she would 


ognin return to the sitting-room to. endeavour to 

hile away those,long houra with a book, antil, 
wenry ot ber mee tog gee ig $9 
eyes ina waking dream = 
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It seemed as a fresh pleasure when once again 


she watidered to the beach, and for the time being] smart here; and she pressed her hand to her 


her theughts became distracted f-~m the trouble 
which had so recently filled ber mind. There 
she watehed the yachts, whilst thelr owners again 
plied for passengers, until her restless limbs could 
gtay nd longer, and she strolled on to where there 
were fewer to disturb the quistude of her thoughts 
when, throwing herself on the warm pebbles, ehe 
Sistened to the roar of the waves, as they danced. 
aid foamed in the eunlight, until the sound of 
voices behind her caused her to turn her head. 

“Oh! Mra. Glenny, Iam so glad to have met 
you |” exclaimed a bright, girlish vcics, and Mar- 
guerite L’Estrange held oub her hand to the 
widow, who rose to mest her, ‘* Look, here fs 
paps; you must leb me introduce you,” and, 
notwithstanding the edict which the Barouet had 
passed, Meggie led her new friend to where her 
father with Harry were advancing. 

The latter raised his hat as they approached, 
and Sir Perey could nob avoid but too palpably 
-showing the admiration he felt for the petite igure 
as she returned the salutation, whilst a something 
‘in the lovely face seomed familiar to him. 

She was a lady, there was no doubt about 
that, which a fow momenta’ conversation sufficed 
to show ; and far from blaming his daughter for 
forming friendships with strangers, he was, later 
on, a3 loud fa his praises of the little woman as 
Meggie herself, . 

"| have to thank you, Mrs. Glenny, for your 
kindness a few days ego to my foolish little girl,” 
ei re as he cordisily shook her tiny gloved 
‘hand. 

“Tamafratld you overratevany little I may 
have done towards her comfort,” was the reply, 
“though Tam only too glad that she so highly 
esteemed it,” 

“Tam led to understend from my childre” 
thab you are by yourself here, You must fiad 
very lonely,” said Sir Perey; “ but I hope now 
that you will oftener join our party.” 

* You ave very kind,” anda vivid flush suf- 
ra the widow's face; “but I rarely feel 
lonely.” { 

Tbey had sauntered up from the beach to the 
pwade, the Baronet evidently forgebting his 
former prejudices as he succumbad to the charms 
of the stranger ; and by introducing her 
‘to hia wife, whose bath-chair was seen approach- 


ing. ; 

Aud when they at last parted, “ Charming, 
perfectly charming |” was all the answer be gave 
Lady L'Estrange when she asked his opivion of 
their new acquaintance, 


CHAPTER III, 


‘Las happiness»to which she had been a 
stranger so long seemed suddenly to have thrown 
its light over the life of Mrs, Gienny ; the reat- 
tosa, half-frightened eyes would now brighten 
with uneoncealed pleasure, as hour after hour 
was passed in the society of the Baronet's 
family, 3 

“ Unele Hersey will be here to-morrow,” said 
Marguerite one afternoon, as they strolled where 
the tide being low, numerous little ones of all 
c.asses paddled with naked feet on the wet sand; 
“and you will like him so much, Mrs. Glenny,” 

“Shall I, fadeed t” laughed the latter, “Are 
you quite sure t” 

“Qaite,” was the resolute reply ; “ for every- 
one loves kg 

* Supboslag there should be an exception to 
ee didnot yer him, wha» then pe 

say you very bad taste,” said 
Meggie ; but you will Mke him, I know, He Is 
much younger than pspa, very handsome, and 


thirty. “Was your husband 
heaas® your husband older than that when 


The question was #0 unexpected that for the 
giana oe irae unanswered ; and as the 
noted the p expression which passed 
over the features of her friend, now white as 
marble, she regrstted the want of thought which 
lad led her to enter on such a subject. 


"No, dear,” was the reply; ib was a sudden 


heart ; “ that wasall. He was twenty-nine.” 

Bat [6 was some seconds before the effect had 
passed away, and then the conversation drifted 
into general topics as they resumed their walk 
homewarés, ~ 

A few days later the Mojor arrived--a fice, 
soldierly-looking man of s'x feet, with a hand- 
gome, sunburnt face, telling, though, but too 
plainly, of the privations and eickness to which 
he had been exposed {n the African desert, but 
which only served now to surround him with a 
certain martial glory, thus adding greatly to 
his value in the eyes of his admiring relatives, 
and causing Marguerite to worship him as a 

ro, 

It was the genith of her happiness to walk 
with him in the King’s-road, to be seen with 
him on the pler—he, as she considered, naturally 
the admired of all, whom she expccited to be 
regarded by the outside world with a)! the pride 
with which she invested him ; and when at last 
the occasion arrived when she could Introduce 
him to Mra. Genny, she eagerly awaited the 
moment when afterwards she could have th 
opportunity of asking ber if he was not lovely | 

At first the latter would laugh at the girl's 
enthusiasra, but as the days wore on, and she 
gradually came to look forward with pleasure to 
the morning rencontre when the Mujor was ever 
present, eho watched with a secret dread the 
power over her life and happiness which she felt 
that presence was beginning to hold. 

* Are you really going to leave Brighton, Mrs. 
Glenny 1” he asked, aa Marguerite had repeated 
to him her friend's inteutions. 

They had separated a little from the rest; it 
had grown to be a custom in those lest happy 
days for Uncle Hersey to monopolise the widow 
in thelr daily meetings. 

“TI think eo,” she replied, as the warm blood 
mantled her cheek with crimson, and the lids, 
drooped over her blue, tell-tale eyes. “I have 
had a long holiday, which since I knew Maggie 
has indeed been a happy one.” 

“ T see, and I am the bugbear : ia it not so?” 

She raleed her eyes smiling to his face. 

“T should scarcely think s0,” she said, 

“Then why are you in such a hurry, and 
August not yet out?” he asked. ‘*I wish you 
would stay. Won’b you, now, to please me?” 
She seemed to be turning matters over in her 
mind, nob snawerlpg for some moments, as 
silently they wandered op, leaving Harry and 
Meggie leaning against the barriers, watching 
the performance of some highly-educated dogs 
below, until, passing the new pier, they saun- 
tered to a seat not far from the sea, 

“Sit down,” he said, “and give me my 
answer here. Why are you sc apxious to run 
away?” ‘ 

* Because,” she answered, with a gaep, “it is 
imperative.” 

Her face had now become deadly white, 

* Aud you say you are alore in the world. 
Surely you can do.as you choose ?” he added, 

‘* Would to heayen that I could!” she said, 
with sudden excitement; but as she noticed his 
eyes fixed on her she recovered herself almost 
immediately, whilst he stooped to pick up a hand- 
kerchief she had dropped, 

It was a dainty fabric of the finest’ cambric, 
and as he returned f¢ to her bis eyes fell on 
“Yuclile” deftly worked in the left corner, 

“Ts that your name?” he asked. 

Tt is,” she answered, 

“How strange!” he replied. ‘‘It fs nota 
coramon one, and I never knew but one who had 
the same. She was about fifteen then, now 
nearly ten years ago; but your face so reminds 
me of her, poor Lucille !" 

“Why poor Lucille? Is ehe dead, then?” 
and Mrs, Glenny carelessly kicked the pebbles 
with the toes of her tiny boct. 

“Not dead that I know cf,” he answered, 
‘though I believe her father would rather it had 
been so,” 

‘© Had she no mother ?” 

“She had; but she broke her heart, and a 





to repeat. And so,” be continued, changing the 
subject, ‘‘ you are determined to leave us?’ 

“I fear so,” was her reply. “Ina few days 
I must return to London, But we have quite 
forgotten our young companions, Don’h you 
think we had better rejoin them?” 

‘* Yes. But promise me first that you. will 
nob run away without bidding me good-bye. 
When I say that I don’t mean a formal shake of 
the hands, just as you would give anyone else ; 
but I want you all to myself juat for a lasd 
ramble. Yousce lam very selfish,” he added, 
es she raised her eyes, with 2 puzzled expression, 
to his face. ‘* Bub you are not offended—tell 
me you are not}"’ 

“No, not that, Major L’Estrange,” she 
replied, with a baif cob ; ‘and if you really with 
it I will sed you to-morrow evening by the Chain 
Pier, as I shall most probably return to London 
the day following.” 

They had now reached the spot where they 
had left Meggie and her brother, the former etill 
{utently watching the performing doge, who, 
having done their turv, were quietly looking. on 
whilsy their companion monkey was put throvgh 
his mancuvres, Harry the while greedily devour- 
ing the Morning News. 

"Look here, uncle,” he eaid, as the latter, with 
Mrs. Glenny, now approached, ‘have you seen 
this?’ and he pointed to a paragraph in the 
paper, “ There wae o fearful accident last night 
on the London and Brighton line, eeveral killed, 
and over forty injured.” 

“Ts there a list of those identified!” asked 
Mrs, Glenny, ss a strange light came into her 
blue eyes, “ Will you allow me to see after you 
have finished ?” 

“ Pardon me,” said the officer; ‘' by all meane, & 
Mrs, Glenny.” . 

And he pressed the paper into the hands of 
ths widow, notwithstanding her protestations 
that she would have it after he had read the 
accotnt, 

The supposed cause of the catastrophe and the 
description was only cursorily glanced over by her, 
the names slone of the dead and wounded appesr- 
ing to have a strange fascivation for her, 

Three weeks had elapsed since those daye when 
she became a voluntary prisoner in Mis, Durten’s 
rooms, and yet a presentiment had taken pos- 
ression of her that this accident would have an 
Influence over her future, until she felt a sudden 
conviction that she should read his name among:t 
the'dead, and her heart gave a bound of hope, 
whilet she still almost doubted her sences as she 
read the name Alfred Hayes amongst’tke killed. 
**No bad news, I hope, Mrs, Glenny ?” said 
the Major, as, strive as she might, the former 4 
could not conceal the feelings which bad taken bs 
every vestige of colour from her face, leaving It : 
white as marble; but with a strong effort she Y 
controlled her voice when ehe answered, — ° 
"No, oh, no; not for me, but I was thinking : 
how dreadful it was for those who, perhaps, last 
night watched and watched for the beloved ones 
who never came, It has made me eo timid that 
I feel I shall be afraid to-venture in a train for a Tete: 
few days, so shall remain at Brighton for a shord Rite, 
time longer.” ne 
“Oh! Tam so glad,” said Marguerite, whilst 
Uncle Hersey only looked into the widow's eyer, * 
and she knew that he was as glad as she. ; 
The days began perceptibly to draw in, mabing 
the lovg evenings even more enjoyable for the 
moonlight wanderings, although the damp, chilly ; 
nights told that the summer was fast dying Sits 
away, and atill Mra, Glenny remained, - 

Tae assignation had been duly kept at the 
Chain Pier, and many were the twilight walks 
taken when, with the Major as her companion, 
she had strolled by the sea shore, until love had 
woven ‘sround her a mesh from which she could 
not escape, and with the etars alone as her 
witress she had vowed to become the eoldier’s 
wife. 

The sadness which had formerly thrown 
shadow over her lovely face had been lifted like a 
vel] from her features ui til one could scarcely 
recognise in the lively little woman of to-day the 
#ad, careworn Mrs. G'enny on that first morning 
when she sailed in the Skylark. 



























































“Tam 40 sorry,” she said ; “have I grieved | year ufter she left her home she died ; but it ie 
a painful story, and one, perhaps, I have no right 


you }” 


) 





“Of coursé, my boy, ft Is not for me to dic- 
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tate,” said Sir Percy, when: first told by Hersey 
of his engagement to Lucille, “ but don’t you 
think it would be advisable to know a little more 
of the woman in whose hands you are about to 
place your life’s happiness or misery before euter- 
ing into a contract which you may regret when, 
alas! it is too late?” 

‘That will do, Percy, I consider I am quite 
old enough to be the best judge of my own 
actions, and have seen sufficient of the world to 
discern between a lady and an adventureas,” 
was Hersey’s reply ; therefore the Baronet re- 
mained silent iu the fature, only trusting that 
bis brother's aoticipations of happiness would 
be reallseed, determined for his sake to give a 
hearty we'come into their family to his sister- 
in-law. 


CHAPTER IY, 


Tne wedding between Major L'Estrange and 
Mrs. Glenny a month later was carried out in a 
very quiet style, A second marriage, Lucille 
sald, was always the better for being as privatg 
as possible. 

She was alone io the world, she averred—-not 
a friend or relative who cared whether she was a 
corpse or 3 bride; so, with Marguerite as brides- 
roaid, and Harry as groomsman, they were mar- 
ried on the return of the L’Estranges to the 
metropolis. 

London was still quiet, the shooting having 
taken many away, and it was arranged, 
after a short stay in Paris, that the newly- wedded 
pair should repair to the house which the Major 
had taken in Upper Berkeley-street. 

Lucille was delighted with her new residence ; 
the furniture had been selected with the greatest 
care and good taste, and on the evening of her 
arrival the feeling of home happiness, to which 
she had so lopg been a stranger, seemed to steal 
with ineffable sweetness over her senses. 

Marguerite was the first to welcome her, and 
os she pressed the girl to her breast she lavished 
caresses on her, 

“Oh, Meggie, this is indeed kind,” she sald, 
when thst young lady led her to the room which, 
under her supervision, had been most tastefully 
arranged for her reception. 

‘Tam so glad you like it,” Meggle replied, 
‘and mamma, who, you know, is so much better, 
has engaged all the servants, who really appear 
to have done her credit, for they all fall Into their 
places ss naturally as though they had been born 
in the service ; the butler is the only puzzle,” 

“ What about him!” aeked Lucille, laughing, 

Had he no character !” 
‘Well, that Ie it,” replied Meggle, dolefully. 
** The gentleman he lived with, he said, had gone 
abroad, but papa, who knew the same to be true, 
said it was ail right, for he knew his master, 
Colonel Petro, well,” 

Lucille, who was busily engaged unstrapping 
® small traveling bag, scarcely seemed to hear 
the other’s remark, as she became suddenly in- 
terested iu the contents of the same, 

“] don’t think it was very wise to engage him,” 
she said, her head still lowered over the bag, 
“but if Hersey is satfefied I am, What is his 
name ?” 

“Hayton,” was the reply. 
weary you any more, dear. 
Mrs, L’Estrange to dress, as dioner is ordered for 
seven o'clock,” and leaving her aunt to the care 
of a little French maid, Marguerite hastened to 
her own room, 

Hersey was awaiting them when they de- 
scended to the drawing-room previous to dinuer, 
and but a few moments elapsed before the latter 
was announced, 

Lucille was standing by her husband, assuring 
him she was notin the least fatigued after her 
journey, but turning as the new butler opened 
the door for them to proceed to the dining room 
she started perceptibly when her eyes encountered 
those of the latter, whilet the colour which had 
risen to her temples suddenly left her as pale as 
marble, and she felt her limbs tremble beneath 
her as she descended the stairs, 

To all Marguerite’s questions respecting their 
Varis trip, she gave answers without apparently 





“But I won't | 
Here, Clotilde, heip | 





paying any attention to the purport of the aame, 
her mind seemingly engrossed with snother 
subject. 

Do you see what you have done, 
Hayton?” shouted Hersey, as in removing the 
plate from hie mistress, the soup it contained 
wae spilt over her silk dress, 

“Lam exceedingly sorry, sir,” was the man’s 
reply, “but I think Mrs. L’Estrange will admit 
that it was not my fault,” and he fixed his eyes 
on the face of Lucille, who, without looking at her 
husband, ssid it was unfortunate, but her train 
was 80 placed that it was almost impossible for 
the man to avoid tripping over it. 

But Lucille was thankful when the time came 
when they should adjourn to the drawing-room, 
where at least, even though she failed to recover 
from the discovery she had made, still she felt 
more at ease than when, facing her husband, she 
had to suffer the Insolent, triumphant look with 
which the butler surveyed her. 

The end was too terrible to contemplate, and 
when Marguerite asked Hersey what he thought 
of the butler, Lucille was the first to speak in 
his favour. 

“] think my sister-in-law must have been mad 
to engage a man without any reference,” he said, 
adding that it was palpable he was drunk the 
fireb time he waited at table. 

** No, really, Hersey, it was my fault; yw 
must not blame him for that accident to my 
dress,” and she opened the piano that she might 
thus divert his thoughts from the subject, 

But nothing could be better than the future 
conduct of Hayton. He was devoted to his duties, 
which he fulfilledin wan exemplary way, and, far 
from intruding himself on his mistress, he was 
so distant and regpectful in his behaviour the, 
she almost doubted the conviction of her ovn; 
senses, 

“And who is your correspondent, Hersey ?” 
she asked, as ope morning later on she entered 
the library, where the latter was so deeply 
engrossed in the reading of a letter that he did 
not hear her enter ax she advanced to where he 
was sitting. 

“To is from a very old friend of Percy’s,” he 
answered, “ which he has forwarded to me to 
read—a Colonel Petro, poor fellow, who has 
written this, as he says, his last letter; but sit 
down, Fuellle, darling, you don’t look very well, 
and [ will tell you all about it.” 

‘* You remember, dear, I told you some time 
since how you reminded me of a girl I once 
knew, whose Christian name was yours, She 
was his daughter, an only child, but she broke 
her mother’s heart, and through her her father 
became au exile in a foreign land.” 

“ Was it through her marrying!” she began, 
excitedly, but checked herself as she met her 
husband’s gaze fixed on her now flushed face, 

" Have you heard the story then, Lucille?” he 
asked, 

"No, dear, no,’ 
least not all.” 

“I did not know you had been told anything ; 
however, that was the case—the girl on whom 
they had lavished every care and affection, the 
daughter whom they had hoped to have seen one 
day united in happiness to one in her own 
station, disappeared from her home on her 
obtaining her majority in company with her 
father’s servant, who doubtiess loved the fortune 
ehe brought him far more than the girl so ill- 
suited to be his wife.” 

“But, oh! the misery of those after years!” 

Tt was Lucille who spoke, and Major Ll strange 
looked at his wife, as with her eyes fixed on the 
table she carelessly played with a pen she had 
nervously picked up. 


“No misery,” he said, “could be-too great a 
punishment for the woman who could thus repay 
years of love and affection, and draggle an 
honourable name in the mire,’ 

‘And did they hear, know nothing of her 
afterwards!” she asked, 

**I don’t think ev,’ was the reply. ‘* Mrs. 
Petro survived the blow but a few months, and 
now the Colonel—doubtlese, by this time dead 
has penned this, his last letter.” 

‘Good heavens, Hayton, how you atartled 


she replied, quickly, “ at 





me!” said Hersey, as raising his eyes he saw 
that the butler had entered the room, 

“Sir Percy and Miss L’Estrange are in the 
drawing-room, sir,” the man replied, when. with 
one glance at the bowed head of Lucille, as she 
drooped over the table, he withdrew as alilently 
as he had. entered. 

“That man is Itke a cat about the house,” said 
Hersey, as he rose, and drawing his wife’s arm 
within his own adjourned to the drawing-room. 





. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Tue Times, ma'am!” andwithout raising 


her eyes Lucille took the pay from the salver 
which Hayton held towards her. ~ 

Major L’Estrange bad gone out early, having 
an appointment with the Baronet, and deep in 
thought the former was reviewing in her mind 
the evente of the last few months, clinging stil! 
to the happiness she felt in her husband’s love, 
whilst the sword of Damocles over her 
head; but as that hated voice sounded {n her 
ears she gave a sudden start. 

It was not loston the man, whilst {t brought 
the conviction to his mind that the game was 
in his own bands, 

“ And so you know me, Lu—Mrs, L’Estrange?” 
he said, 

But the only answer he received was a half- 
suppressed: sob, as his companion covered her 
face with her hands, 

“I thought you were dead, Alf,” she gasped, 
“T thought——” 

Yes, I know,” he replied, before she could 
complete the sentence, “You thought I was 
killed in that railway accident. Rather unfor- 
tunate they should make such mistakes in iden- 


; tifying the killed, isn’t it?” he asked, ina jeer- 


ing tone, 

“Spareme! Oh, Alf, spare me!” she cried. 

“Why” he sald. ‘‘Spare you because you 
chose to leave me, and no sooner do you think 
that the breath is out of my body than you 
marry aswell! I wonder what he will think 
now of his beautiful wife—my wife !’’ : 

“Ob, no—no, it cannot be true! Merciful 
heaven, It cannot be true! Jeave me; you 
know you never loved me, and when my money 
was gone you hated me,” and in her paroxysm 
of grief she caught the rough hand of the man 
in her own soft palma, 

Bat as an animal would enjoy the torture of 
its victim so the latter seemed to take delight In 
the agony so plainly vialble on his companion’s 
face 


“Ob, I hated you, did I!” he sneered. 
* Well, there wasn’t much love lost between us, 
I’m thinking,” but, with a sudden change in his 
tone, he continued, “I don’t want to be hard op 
you. What compensation are you willing to 
make me if I promise not to come between you 
and——” 

“ Hush,” she cried, ‘' Breathe not his name; 
it is too good to be mentioned in connection with 
such as you, too good to be borne by such as me. 
But Heaven knows I alnued in ignorance, and to 
save him from the degradation he would feel, to 
save that name from becoming the gossip of 
clubs, the scandal of servants’ halls, I will make 
you an allowance of twohundred pounds a-year 
whilst you keep your promise not to disturb my 


e. 
Peshe had risen from her seat, her petite figure 
drawn to ite full height, whilst the excitement 
had given brilllancy to*her eye, enbancing the 
colour on her face, which gave such a charm to 
her fair beauty as she stood like a queen dictating 
terms to the man before her. a 

‘‘Humph, two hundred pounds a-year!”-he 
said, after a pauee, during which he appeared to 
be weighing the chance he stood of gaining 
more, or losing all. “ Well, that will do; but I 
must have half-a-year in advance,” 

“ T cannot give it,” she replied ; “I have nob 
so much by me; but stay, atay!” she cried, as 
Hayton made a step towards the door, “ Yes, 
yes ; leave here to-night, and to morrow the sum 
you require shall be at your d al,” 

“Am I to call here for it, then!” he asked, 
significantly, 
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“No,” she answered ; ‘‘ meet me at the top of 
George-street at five o'clock, andI will place it in 
your hands, but go now; there’s the Major's 
knock,” and Hayton quickly left the room. 

All traces of the excitement through which 
she had so lately passed were no longer visible, as 
echooling herself to meet the trial before her 
Lucile awaited her husband’s entry. 

She moved to the window, apparently watch- 
ing the passers-by, feeling that not one im that 
human tide of life could bear the wretched load 
of misery which was weighing her down, in the 
dawn of what she had hoped a new and happier 
era in her existence, ‘ 

‘ Tb cannot be true,” she inwardly ejaculated, 
“but a horrid nightmare from which I shall 
awake, Something whispers to me that it Is so, 
and yet,” she pondered, “can I doubt the 
veracity of my own senses ’—can I disbelieve 
what my own eyes have seen }”’ 

“Deep in the land of dreams, darling!” and 
as she turned Hersey’s hand was laid gently on 
her shoulder. 

'*T was thinking, dear, nob ‘exactly dreaming,” 
she answered, as she lifted her face for the 
accustomed kiss, but when his Nps touched hers 
a shudder thrilled through her frame. 

“Why, you are quite cold, Lucille! Come to 
the fire, like a good girl; and how pale you are— 
are you not well?” 

Yes, yer,” she replied, “'I am quite well;” 
but the tender words, her husband’s fond caress, 
recalled to her mind in all {ts terrors that other 
scene enacted but a few moments before, and 
scarcely had the words left her mouth than she 
fell senseleas into that husband’s arms. 

It was but a short time that the pale, still 
face rested on his shoulder, but to Hersey it 
appeared as hours; and he was about to place 
her on the sofa, whilst he summoned assistance, 
when a gentle pressure of her hand deterred 
him, and with a sigh she once more unclosed 
her eyes, to rest them lovingly on his, 

"Tam better now, dear,” she said, in answer 
to his inquiries. ‘‘I cannot think what made 
me so foolish, Hersey, but I felt low and ner- 
vous this morning. I am afraid I am rather 
superstitious,” 

“Why, Lucille, what makes you so!” asked 


Hersey. 3 

“TI had a frightful dream last night, and I 
cannot it out of my mind,” she replied, 
“Oh! , I dreamt that we were parted ; 
that instead of the love for which I prayed from 
you on my knees you thrust me from you with 
curses on your lips,” 

“And you believe in dreams?” He smiled. 

‘I believe in preeentimente,”. she R 

“ Nonsense, ” he atswered, as he kissed 
her fair face. “Why, what should come be- 
tween us, Lucille, if all you tell me is true? 
If you bear for me the same love as I do for 
you, what should part us?” 

She did not reply, but a slight shiver thrilled 
through her veins whilst still resting in the arms 
which were ao loviogly entwined round her ; she 
appeared fearful of destroying the happiness of 
that moment, 

But the gong sounding. for lunch aroused her 
be a sense of the danger which still threatened 

er 


“Where is Hayton?” asked the major, as a 
neat parlourmaid proceeded to officlate at the 
daties of the table. 

“I don’t know, sir, but I think he must be 
gone; he is not in the house, and ccok says all 
his clothes have been taken from his room,” 

“ And have you seen that none of the plate 
has been taken fram his pantry?" said Hersey, 
as the girl gave her information; and Lucille 
drooped her bead over her plate, that the colour 
which she felb rush to her {temples might not 
be seen by the former. 

“He has taken nothing what doesn’s belong to 
him that we know of, sir; leastways, the plate is 
all right,” 

But the mau’s behaviour waa a puzzle, which 
Major L’Estrange could not understand, and in 
his own mind he determined to keep a watch 
that he did not show himself near the house. 

Lucille made little or no comment on the cir- 
cumstance, merely saying she had often heard of 





servants who behaved in that manner, and asked 
if there were any wages owing to him? 

“No, the rascal,” replied her husband ; “ he 
took good care to receive them first, as I had 
only paid him this morning ;” but a knock and 
ting prevented further conversation, as, visitors 
being announced, Lucille waa only too thankful 
to adjourn to the drawing-room, 

It was Meggie and Lady L’Estrange, and of 
course the news respecting the butler was dis- 
cussed, the former declaring she had always pre- 
dicted something of the kind would occur, 
whilst her mother could not sufficiently express 
her sorrow that she should have had anything 
to do with it. 

“You had Percy’s letter, of course?” she 
said, after a time, addressing Hersey. ‘ Poor 
Colonel Petro, he is dead. We had a telegram 
this morning.” 

Lucille had jast taken a cage from the chain 
on which ft was suspended to show Meggie a new 
treasure {n the way of a beautiful canary, as the 
words fell on her ear, and the room with its 
contents appeared to whirl before her, and with 
a sudden scream she dropped the bird to the 


floor. 

" Oh! have I burt it, Meggie!” she asked, as, 
with a strong effort recovering her self- possession, 
she stooped to regain the fallen pet ; and then 
the former, replacing the cage, drew her on one 
side, that she might tell her a secret respecting 
hareelf, 

Meggie could not look on her uncle’s wife in 
the relation in which she stood towards her, but 
as an elder sister in whom she could confide 
what her mother appeared to have forgotten to 
understand, and in all her love troubles, or fresh 
conquests, she flew to Lucille to unburden her 
mind, 

And as they seated themselves within the 
recess of a window, where Hersey ati@~his sister- 
in-law could not overhear their conversation, she 
commenced to tell the former of her engagement 
to Herbert Reston, a Heutenant fn the army, and 
the dearest fellow that ever )ived. 

Lucille seemed absent and distralt, not enter- 
ing into the girl’s conversation with her usual 
sympathy, tut the name Reston caused her to 
give greater attention than she otherwise would, 

“Do you know, then,” asked Meggie, his 
father was a captain in the same regiment, but 
he retired long ago ; for, you must know, they 
are very rich, and have a splendid place ab 
Hampton. But we are all going toa matinée 
to-morrow, and you must come—we have taken 
the seats—and then I will introduce you.” 

Lady L’Estrange making a movement to 
depart, Meggie could say no more than to tell 
Uncle Hersey to be sure and bring Lucille to- 
morrow, which promise being given she and her 
mother bade them good-bye. 

And from the window against which she still 
stood, Lucille watched the light-hearted girl as 
she re-entered the carriage, envying the young 
heart that freedom from care and misery which 
was almost breaking hers. 


CHAPTER VI. 


CLOTILDE was quite loquacious, when aseisting 
her mistrees to undress, respecting the strange 
manner in which Monsieur Hayton left the 
house; and it was very evident that the latter 
had been captivated by the charme of the little 
French mald, a feeling fully reciprocated on her 
part by the tone in which her comments and 
regrets were conveyed, 

Lucille made but little reply, further than to 
say that the Major would soon obtain someone in 
hie place, 

** But please do not pull my hair so unmerel- 
fully, Ciotilde,” she exclaimed; ‘‘my head 
aches fearfully,” as the latter gave an unusual 
tug at the golden tresses as they fell over the 
fair shoulders of her mistress. 

And, in truth, Lucille’s head did ache with a 
dull, throbbing pain, driving all sleep from her 
eyelids, and leaving her feverish and wearied 
after the long hours of that restless night. 

“Bring my breakfast to me, Clotilde,” she 





said; ‘‘I am not well, and the Major knows he 
is not to wait for me,” 

So the former brought upa tempting déjeuner, 
prepared by the latter himeelf, to induce her 
to eat; and to please him Lucille swallowed a 
few mouthfuls. 

“ How do you feel now, dear?” asked Hersey, 
as, 2 few hours later, he advanced to his wife's 
bedside, 

“My head fs still very bad, Hersey,” ehe 
answered, “I cannod join you at the theatre, 
but you go, and tell Maggie how sorry 1 am to 
disappoint her.” 

“J don’t think there is any necessity for me 
to go,” replied her husband. ‘'I will call on 
Percy, and tell him the reason we ehan’t be 
there.” 

** No, no, don’t do that,” said Lucille, as she 
anxiously raised herself in the bed; “they will 
be thinking I’m seriously ill,” and she gave a 
little half iaugh. ‘‘ You go, there’s a good boy, 
See the clock now. You would not have time to 
go to your brother's, and they will be awaiting 
you at the doors,” 

‘CAN right, as you will, my darling, but I 
don’t like leaving you like this ;” and he stooped 
down aud kissed her pale face. 

And for some moments after he had left the 
room—after she had heard the hall door close 
behind him—Lucille hid her face in the snowy 
pillow, to ehut out from herself, {f possible, the 
thought of that she was about to do, as she 
contemplated in agony the deceit she was called 
on to practise towards the man whose love was 
her very life; but the minute hand, which te 
her appeared to go round with increased speed, 
told her that she had no time to lose in the 
carrying out of her object, and hasti!y summon- 
ing Clotilde she commenced to dress. 

“Not that dregs, Clotilde,” she said, as the 
latter brought forward a dark klue velvet and 
silk, the day being chilly. ‘ Bring me that very 
old grey one, which I told you I should not wear 
again.” : 

“Oh! madame, but dat Is so shabby!” but 
Lucille stopped further parley by taking the 
same from her hand, which she began to put on, 
when, seeing the astonishment depicted in the 
girl’s face,— 

Can I trust you, Clotilde?” she asked, 

** Madame, Clotilde is fide,” she replied. 

‘*Then disguise me,” was the rejoinder, “ so 
that even should I meet the Major he would fail 
to recognise me, but be quick, end then yourseif 
conduct me to the street door, and should any 
inquiries be made, it was the dressmaker for 
madame, you understand?” 

“I comprehend, madame,” said the girl 
“You can rely on Clotilde,” 

"Give me my jewel case,” continued Lucille, 
as having completed her costume she selected a 
diamond necklace with pendant, and secreting 
the same in her glove, prepared to descend, 

The stones which had flashed in her face, as 
she lifted them from their velvet case, appeared 
to burn her flesh, as pressing them firmly in her 
hand she followed the maid down the stairs. 

A little pet dog came whining round her, to 
be taken out, but a word from his mietress told 
him it could not be, and, further than that, 
there was no one to interfere with her move- 


ments, 

“ Faithful Clotilde,” she tuined to say, as the 
latter was about to close the door, “and your 
fidelity shall meet with its reward.” Drawing a 
thick veil over her features she continued with 
hurried steps to the scene of her appointment, 
and was just turning 4 corner in that direction, 
when the clear, merry voice of Meggte L’Estrange 
fell on her, and accompanied by, good heavens, 
Hersey himself, 

What could it mean? Where were they going 
that they wera not at the theatre? Doubtless 
being anxfous about her, he had {Induced his niece 
to return home with him instead of waiting to 
witness the end of the performance; and as 
these thoughts momentarily flashed through her 
brain the hob blood rushed to her face, whilet 
her limbs trembied beneath her. Bat ib was 
too late to retract now; her disguise was so 
complete, that although her dress brushe 
Meggie’s as she passed by, they did not ‘give 
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second look ab the wretched creature, who, 
panting and breathless, was coon out of sight. 

The man behind the counter even looked 
euspiciously at her, when, a few moments later, 
she offered the diamond necklet in pledge, but in 
other days, when driven, as she thought, by the 
same wretch, for whom now ehe jeopardised her 
life’s happinees, to part with valuable trinkets, 
she had applied to him, he asked no further 
questions, but advanced the required sum, 

Liven Hayton failed to recognise her, and was 
about to break iato s brutal laugh as she advanced 
towards him, when she silenced him by aa im- 
pitient gesture,— 

“Take it,” she ead, as he was about to speak, 
“and let this be the last time we meet. And 
remember, this day eix monthe the same will 
await you at my solicitor’s, Tuere is theaddrese,” 
and ehe pushed it into his hand; ‘* but the firat 
bime you eudeavour to. make farther extortion 

ceases altogether ; that la my determinatton.” 

The man locked ather, beautiful even in that 

disfiguring guise, and he knew it waa useless to 
jaibble with the terms she had dictated. She 
was deadly pale, and, pretending not to see that, 
in his insolence, he held out bis hand to grasp her 
yvn, she brushed past bim with the avoidance 
she would have given a viper in her path, and 
was quickly lost ip the deepening shadows of the 
autumnal afternoon. 

The tears gushed to her eyes, and her limbs 
almost refused to bear her onwarde, as with a 
beatipg heart ehe ouce more reached her own 
door, 

Clotilde was walting to receive her, but her 

:ntenance betrayed the danger she knew her 

vistress to be ia before the latter had time to 
queation her. 

“ Here, madame, in hore, quick !’’ ehe cried, 
as Lucilie was abound to ascend the staira to her 
own room, and opening the door of an ante- 
chamber she aluost dragged her in, 

* Monsieur came back with Miss L'Estrange 
just av you had gone out, and wanted to go to 
your room ; but I eaid you had only then fallen 
asleep, and had asked not to be distarbeds but, 
notwithstanding, it wasall I could do to keep 
him from eutering. I was so frightened, and I 


4 moneleur noticed it, for he looked so 
. 


Where—whera ore they now?” 
Lucille, se the girl concluded. 

“ Monsfeur said he would go back with the 
young lady and then parhaps madame would be 
awake, So goup quick, madame, quick. I jo 
‘ emble 7 al 
Searcoly feeling her feet on the soft carpet, as 


gasped 


sha eped upstairs, Lucille flew across the corridor 


hn led to her own room, 


Toe door was slightly ajar, lefts ao, as she 
thought, by Ciotilde to avoid detection, bub as 
» opened it further to allow of her entrance 
The thick veil she 
had worn was lifted from her face, now white as 


warble, whilss her eyes, diatended in the agony | 


che steod ag one transfixed, 


of fear, bore the hunted look of ah auimal at bay, 


hen with w ery, in which all the suffering of 
overwrought seuses gaye vent, she crouched 


wn where sha stood, 


CHAPTER VII, 


“¢ 


wife. “You told me your mistreea was asleep.” 


The girl trembled at the sound of her master’s 
voice, sounlite the tone in which he usually 


nde 
h 


Lucille to the sofa on which they laid her. 


She could see his face so stern and hard, each 
nerve twitching with the {nward agony of doubt, 
anvertainty, and broken falth, as with atma 
folded across hii breast he gozed long and earn- 

tly on the unconscious girl before him; and 
faind righ escaped her lipa, he left 
hex to the careof Clotilde, and passed from the 


ten, 83 a 


room. 


When she recoveréd consciousness her trouble 


retarued to her mind’in twofold force, 





lILDE, What is the meaning of this mas- 
yueracing?” said Major L'Estrange, as, the 
iormer appearing cu the seene, is pointed to his 


lreased his servants ; oud ib was with diffioulty 
that-sho could assist hin to remove the prostrate 


She had 
au indistinct remembrense of her husband's pre- 


eevce ag she entered the reom, and in reply to 


the questions she asked Clotiide she kuew euc> 
was the caso, and that he Jeft her without a 
word ; and her heart sauk within her, knowing 
aa she did he would never forgive the deception 
ahe had practled on him; and forgetting Cio- 
tilde’s presence, forgetting all but the misery 
which made her even long for death, sob after 
sob broke from her until the couch ehe lay on 
shook with the vehemence of her grief. 

Bat as the violence of her sorrow found vent 
she became more calm. She would s:e Hersey, 
and confess ali—yes, ali—even though it robbed 
her of his love, and he sent her from him. She 
would keep wothing back, he should know her as 
she was—-one who bad sinned in ignorance, nob 
the falee, designing creature her actions might 
lead him to belleve. 

Quickly exchanging the drese she hid assumed 
for a silk wrap, and plentifully bathing her face 
that she might obliterate the signs of her late 
emotion, she brushed her luxavient hair from 
her temples stiil throbbing painfully, and told 
Ciotiide to tell Major L'Estrange she had 
recovered, avd would wish to see him. 

Bat the Major had left the house, leaving 
word that he would not return to dinner. 
Lucille's heart beat very quick as the message 
was delivered to her. 

Gone, gone!” she repeated to herself, '‘ and 
nota worg! Oh! Hersey, Hersey, my own, my 
darling ! and 1 love you so.” 

But no tears came now to her relief. She sab 
gaziog into the burniag coals, whilst a thousand 
reeolves entered her mind. She would fly from 
the home which ebe could no longer claim as a 
shelter ; she would renounce ths name she had 
no right to bear, and thue give back to the man 
she loved dearer than her life the freedom he 
could legally demand. 

She drew her esoritoire to the fire, and with a 
trembling hand commenced her task, and had 
written the commencement of her sad story, 
wher, with a sudden Impulee she threw it on the 
flames, 

“No, no!” she said ; "I cannot write,d must 
see him and tell hin: all,” 

And merely penning a few lines to easy she 
bad left bis house and whore he would find’ her, 
she bid him come there on the morrow, when 
= would be more composed, and would explafa 
ail, 

Nerving herself for the occasion she once more 
assumed her ususl dressand descended to the 


| diniug-room, when after partaking of her echeer- 


less dinner, ehe threw herself into an easy chair, 


for her intended departure, 


door arrested her attention, 


servant who had repiied to the summone, 
sen you, ms’am.” 


increasing as the messenger entered. 


ing to ¥” 

“what is your message } 

a dyin’ wantin’ pertickler to ses yer.” 

of Lucille as she heard the man’s words, 


Heaven, no harm ‘tad come to Herecy. 


ho 








pa. 
** The man’s name?” she asked. 








dreaming away the houre until the time arrived 


A hope that Hereey would yet return before 
then deterred her from hastily carrying out her 
object ; but hour paszed hour, antil feeling the 
ureleasnses of further delay, she was about to 
ring for Clotilde when a loud ‘knock ‘at the hall 


A fear that some accident had occurred to 
Hersey for a moment overcame her, and with a 
beating heart she awaited the coming of the 


“ Some one from St. Mary’s Oapital wants to 
“Show him in,” ‘replied Lucille, her fears 


lie was a short, stout man, very much out of 
breath, evidently from running, and taking off a 
very grassy hat he twirled the same round’and 
round in his hatide In a caressing way, a3 he 
asked “if itp was Mrs. L"Estrange he was spéak- 


“Tam Mrs. L'Estrange.” she replied, anxfously; 


* Please, mum, I was'to tell yer'to come to 
the *oxpital a* quick as postible ; some man who's 


A relief was perceptible on thé countenance 
Thank 

But 
her curiosity was excited, until what at first 
eppeared’ a puzzle bacame the dawn ‘of anew 





‘tHayton, mum,” was the reply; “he is 
awfu’ bad, they say.” 
Lucille asked no further questions, but telling 
him that she would be at the hospital almost as 
soon ashe was, rang the bell for the servant to 
show him cut, ‘ 
Her face, which had been so white, was now 
flushed with excitement, as summoning Clotilde 
she hastily wont to her room to prepare for her 
visit, 
The letter she had written to Hersey was still 
on the table where she left it, but she quickly 
put it in her pocket, and but a few moments 
elapsed before she eutered the cab which had 
been brought to the door for her. 
“Should the Major return before I do tell him 
that I was summoned te the hospital,” she said, 
as the footman closed the door. 
Telliog the cabman to drive quickly, but a 
shorb time elapsed before they drew up at the 
door of the institution ; and on Lucille inform- 
ing them who she was, and the reason of her 
visit, she was soon conducted to the ward in 
which the unfortunate man lay. 
“fam afraid he’s almoet past speaking,” eald 
the nurse, as Lucille followed her to the side of 
the little white bed, ove of many ranged alovg 
the sida of the ward where the groaus of the 
sufferers mingled with the last gasps of the 
dying. 
But’ with a ery of agony Hayton turned as 
they advanced. 
* Not so quick, nurse,” heeaid ; “I ain't dead 
yet,” and a ghastly emile played over his features, 
which but a moment before were convuleed with 
ain, 
Pe Why did you send for me?” asked Lucille, 
as the nurre turned aside. ‘‘I hoped we had 
met for the last time.” 
“Yes, Mra. L'Estrange,’ replied Hayton, 
laying a stress on the name, “ Heaven was 
against me, or I shouldn't be here; the accident 
which will be my death wiil be life to yeu. Do 
you understand }” i 
**No, tell me quickly what you mean?” and 
in her anxiety che clutched the hand of the dying 
msn. 
“J—I,” he continued, as a spasm of pain 
passed over hie face, ‘‘I am nob Alfred Hayes, 
but his bwin krother Tom; he, Alf, was killed on 
the railway,” 
“Thank Heaven that I am spared that sin! 
But why,” she turned avgrily, forgetting in her 
contemps for the vile part he had acted, for the 
mivery be had caused her, that she was in the 
presence of death, ‘why did you endeavour to 
injure me?” 

“Why!” and be gave a laugh, which grated 
on the ears of his listener, “ why, because I was 
hard-up, and saw my chance, which accident bad 
thrown in my way, though I was as astonished 
whén | eaw who my mistress was as you were 
terrified when you saw your hueband’s butler. I 
knew from Alf how you had treated him, the cat 
and dog life you led, and though I only saw you 
one, yours was not a face easily forgotten. 

Pain and exhaustion for the moment caused 
him to rest, whilst Lucille, with mingled feelings 
of disgust for the dying, and thankfulness for 
tho deliverance thus accorded her from 4 misery 
worse than death itself, only prayed that he 
might have strength to complete the tale of his 
villainy. 

Yc yes,” be said, as he marked her impa- 
tlence, “*1’ll make a clean breast of it. I shall 
dié the easier, maybe, I was hard-up, as J said, 
aud when I saw you the idea came into my head 
how to make money. Tknew Alf and I were as 
two peas in a pod, and youwknow the rest. 

Luelile turned from the bed, as she saw by 
his counténance that Tom Hayes had but  shor> 
time before him ere he would answer for his sla 
before a higher judge than che’; #ud as be held 
out bis band, faintly begging her forgiveness for 
the wrovg he had done her, she took the same, 
and with the words ‘I forgive you” hurried 
from the ward. 


GHAPTER VIIL 
“THz man eannot live through 





the night, 
madam,” said the doctor, who came pewere as 
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Lucille descended the stairs, ‘The wonder is 
that he was nob killed on the spot. I believe 
he was an old servant, was he not!” and he 
looked interrogatively into the face of the fair 
visitor. 

“He lived in my husband’s service,” was the 
reply, “IT am sorry for him, and with no 
further word of pity for the sufferer, Lucille 
drew down her$vell; and wished the doctor good- 


night. 

he had no desire to hear further particolars 
of the accident which had befallen Tom Hayes; 
all she wanted was quiet and rest from the over- 
strain which had been put upon her every feeling, 
and as she once more entered }e- own room a 
sense of relief was uppermost with her, when, 
bidding Clotiide to attend her, she retircd for.the 
night. 

Hersey bad not yet returned, and as it was 
still early she decided to be patient, but the 
excitement through which she had passed, now 
that a reaction had taken place, alr began to 
tell upon her, and when hour passed hour, and 
no Hereey; her brain gave way beneath her load 
of misery, and when Clotifde approached, to find 
herin ahigh fever, she fatled to recognise her as 
she stood by her bedside. 

A mesdenger wos speedily despatched for a 
doctor, ag also to the Mejor’s club, bat although 
the former was ia speedy attendance no tidings 
could bs gained of the latter, 

“Where is Major L'Estrange?” asked the 
physician of C otiide, as he told her her mistress 
was dangerously i}, evidently. some severe shock 
to the system ; bub the girl could only say that 
her master bat left the house at such a time, but 
where he had gone no one knew, and she burat 
into tears, “ Crying will do no good,” was the 
other’s rejoinder, adding that he would take on 
himself to send an experienced nurse, and in the 
morning their friends had better be commuri- 
cated with, 

Sir Percy was the first at the house, starting 
imuunedtatel} on receipt of the message brought 
by one of the estvants, as also in reply to a letter 
he received from Dr, Bernard, in which he told 
him the state of the ease, and of his brother's 
absence, 

In auawer to his inquiries, he could derive no 
informetion from any of the household in Berkeley- 
street, and after giving all necessary directions, 
until Ledy L'Estrangs should call later on, he 
hastened to his brother’s club. 

Yes, Major L’Estrange had lefb town, they 
understood, but he had left no address, and a 
visit to his solicitor meeting with the came result, 
hs returned more puzzled than ever to where 
ae awaited him in the house of his sister- 
a-law, 

‘ How is ehe now #” he asked, anxiously, 

“The doctor gives ao hope, and you had 
better insert au advertisement in the Times and 
Telegraph, for there haa evidently been some 
serious querrel,” and Lady L'Estrange gave her 
husband an open letter in Hersey’s handwriting. 

Tt had béen left for Lucille, a few words ia 
which the writer bid her good-bye. not knowing 
when, if ever, he should return, Then followed 
the terms he had arranged for her separate main- 
tenance, buh ng allusion to the painfal episode 
whieh had led to thie reawlt, 

Meggie was broken-hearted when she heard 
bow near her friend was to the gates of death, 
and fn answer to her esrnest entreaties’ she 
waa permitted to share the duties of the hired 
oureée, 

_ Day praseil day and still’no reply to the adver- 

tisements which daily apped@red, and the epiiit 
of the sufferer still flattered on the brink of 
eternity, 

Grew Meggie, the moat sangnine of al), began 
‘o fear her uncle would never return to see her 
again ia this life ; but that evening, to her great 
relief, Doctor Bernard gave a fob hope, and at 
the same tine her mother entered the room with 
& telegram fn her-hand, Zt was from’ Horsey, 
who would be there almost as soon as the ane 
would reach them, 

How anziously they awaited his coming, 
Minutes appearing aa heure, every nerve strained 
to catch the first sound of hig footstep. But at 
last i> came, and as Meggie rushed to the door, 





she almost started when she geaed on the features 


of her umnele, scarcely recognising in the worn 
fact that of Hersey L’Estrange. 

* Taank Heaven,’’ he sald, ‘she sti’! lives,” 
when be would. have rushed to the bedside had 
not Meggie gently interposed, 

*Qoe moment,” ehe said, and Hersey, who 
could ecarce restrain his emotion, knelt by the 
girl's tive, 

As his warm lips touched here, Lucille opeved 
her eyes, which for the first time during the 
past four weska which had elapsed since the 
eventful day on which she was taken ill, beamed 
with the light of reagon. 

“Te it you, Meggie?”’ she asked. ‘'* Why have 
you not been to see me before!” 

‘*T have been nearly every day, darlivg, but 
you have been go ill, Lucille,” sald Meggie, as she 
approached, 

‘“‘And Hersey,” continued the sufferer, “has 
become back, Meggie?” 

‘He *has never beed away, bub you must be 
very quiet, or he will go away now,” said the 
Jatter, and she motioned to Hersey not to led her 
know that.be had ever left her, 

“ Here fam, Lucille,” he said, as he tenderly 
caressed her. . “Thank Heaven, darling, you 
know we now, don't you?” 

“Yee,” replied the girl, “but let me re- 
member,” and she passed her hand, now so 
wasted and transperent, over her forehead, 
“There was something came botween us, Hersey, 
was there nob?” she asked, 

“Nothing shall ever come between us now, 
my love,” he replied. ‘“ Oaly get well,. Lucille, 
roy own darling, and we will forget the past,” 

© But, oh!’ and she shuddered, “it was such 
a horrid dream.” 

*'Never mind horrid dreams—they are ail 
past now, and you will soon be yourself aguin, 
toy own wife; but here comes nurse; and she 
will seold me for not letting you go to sleep, so 
rest, dearest, for my sake,”’ aud pressing his lips 
to hers he replaced her ‘head ou the pillow, and 
with Meggie left the rooai. 

Lucille had safely passed the slight bridge 
which had threatened to launch her foto 
eternity, bub though the oricis way passed, week 
after week elapsed “before she was restored to 
healtb, 

And how cold the days had become during 
which she had been hovering between lifs and 
death. Even the late auturan flowers were no 
lopger visible, whilst the early frost settled on 
the bare trees, and thick fogs told that the 
year was fast dying away. 

But the change in Lucille was co great that 
she almost shuddered as chs viewed berself in 
the mirror Clotiide held, 

Her once round cheeks were pale and sunken, 
whilst her blue eyes, now so large, appeared to 
stand out alone untouched ; and iu place of the 
long golden treeses which Clotilde had brushed 
with such tender care, a short crop of unruly 
curls covered her head, 

“What a fright !'’ she exclaimed, as she re- 
turned the glass to the girl’s hand, but Major 
L’Estrange, coming in at the time, kissed the 
white, thin face, and his loving arms exclreled her 
wasted form, i ial 

* Silly girl,” he said; “won't the rosee return 
with the summer? and a few weeks back you 
had no hair at ali,”an@ he playfally rubbed his 
hand cver her bead, 

“ Hersey,” she said, at last, when, Clotilde 
having left the room, they sat together over the 
bright fire, ‘I have something 1 want to tell 
you, something I have wanted to tell you long 
ago, but I could not—I was so weak,” 

“Yes, darling ?'” he queried, 

“You remember, Heresy; fn those happy days 
at Brighton, when ycti firet learnt my name by 
my accidentally dropping my baudkerchief, that 
you told me you once knewa pirl of the tame 
pame, end’ she wag‘very like me!” 

‘Vos, I remember,” he assented. 

"Well, dear, I was Lucille Petro!” She 
stopped to mark the éffect of her words on hor 
hesrer, and, aa she noticed a shade piss over hie 
countenance, “Hear me to the end, Hersey,” 
she pleaded, “ before you condemn me! I have 





been more sinned against thar sinulyg | Iudesd ? 


indeed FE was ! 


“I was bat fifteen when you knew me then, 
and you, like otbers, thought, doubtlees, I had» 
as happy s home as a girl eculd wish for, am 
only child, and wealthy.” 

“T thought eo,” said Hersey, 

‘* But to melt was the most wretched, as fir 
as home comforts. Of course, I had all that my 
atation fo life commanded, but to love and sffec- 
tion I was @ stranger. I never heard a loving 
word, or knew what {tb was to be caressed. My 
father ever visited on me his dissppolntment. 
that I was not & sop ; and my mother, a beauty 
in her day, grow jeslous, and almort hated mr, 
as I displeyed the charms in all their freshness 
which wich her were growing worn and faded.” 

“And had you no companions of your own 
age?” asked Hersey. 

‘*The county families lived at « long distance: 


from each other,” replied Lucille, ‘and my ~ 


father was too proud to sllow me to associate 
with the farmers’ daughters, whilst the clergy- 
man of the parish had no-children, Tous 
mattera went on until I was eighteen, and it wax: 
imperative that I should be brought out.” 

“You had more séciety then?” Hersey re- 
marked, 

“T began to feel less the wanb of parental 
affection as I was launched into ‘society,’ as- 
you say, and should doubtless have been what 
the world calls happy had I not been pestered by 
the attentions of a gentleman old enough to be~ 
my grandfather, ‘and who, I was privately told, 
had become a suitor for my hand, Aewas enor- 
mously rich, and my fatherurged, in answer 
to the repugnance | expressed at evel a match, 
that there was not a girl in the county but who 
would jamp at the chance of becoming the 
Duchess De Morny. But neither tke high- 
sounding title, nor the fabulous wealth I wae 
supposed to have within my granp, had any 
other ¢ffech than my giving a decided refusal to 
the offer of my elderly lover-; when my father, 
driven’ to deeperation by my» obstinacy, a3 he 
styled fb, insisted ‘on hie rightvas & parent to 
make me bend to bis wishes, 

“Exceph the Duke was present I was 
banizhed from the family gatherlogs until my 
proud spirly was supposed to bet broken, and t 
only cafigmaah left me was the morning gallop, 


which, weather permitting, I invariably took in«. 


company with my father’s groor. 

“The latter was a youvg man, only four years 
my senior, aud, little by little, 1 found myself 
confiding to him, the only creature who appeared 
to aympathike with mein my trouble howl was 
placed with regard to the Duke, He would 
Hsten to me, urging me to hold out, and not let 
them eacrifice me, as he termed it; and, acting 
on his advice, P became more resoluie than ever 
in realsting my father’s commands.” 

‘Whilst you stood on a worse precipice,” 
Hereey remarked, 

“Too true!” Lucille replied. ‘ My father ab 
last growing impatient, my conzent was no longer 
deemed necessary, and I was informed by my 
mother that every preparation was being made 
for my wedding, which was to take place in a 
fortnight from that day. 

6A fortoight | © Ob, heavens!’ I. thought, 
‘only a fortnight, and thea my girl life was to be: 
passed with this decrepit old tmoonater,’ in which 
light I regerGed'the Dake, . 

“T dared not epeak to tho maid who sitended 
me, as I knew Whatever I'sxid would be carried 
to my mother.’ Hayes was the only creature to 
whom I could unburden my eoul, and, with tears 
In my eyes, I told him sll. , 

“"'Don't ery, Miss Lucille,” he said; ae our 
horses met until he could place his hand on 
mine. i 

* And) when T looked up, I saw ic bis eyes e 
look which a'most frightened me, when, érawing: 
the cff reli) my’ horse moved aside; and for the 
reat’ of the’ ride; we ‘were silent: But that Jools 
haunted me. He wes very handsome, and. IJ 
fancied I loved him.’ 

Lucille heaved a sigh. 

‘Will you hear me io the end, Hersey 
she atked, “1 shall be happier when you know 
all.” 
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And as he assented, she continuced,— 

“TI appeared after this to acquiesce in my 
parents’ wishes, but, when the morning arrived 
which was to make me a duchess I had left my 
home with Hayes as his bride. 

“The firat few months after our marriage I 
was not unhappy; he was so kind that I en- 
deavoured to hide the disgust I- almost felt for 
his society ; but after a time I could not conceal 
my impatience at his ignorance, and when he 
insisted, lastly, on introducing his companions 
to our home, I declared I would not permit it, 
an open rupture was the result ; low taunts and 
ectiminations followed, until I could bear his 
brutality no longer.” 

“ And you left him?" asked Hersey. 

“You, dear, I was weary of my life, and left 
‘London where our home was, hopiog at Brighton 
for a time at least to forget my past existence. 
You know how I met Moeggie there, and what 
followed! But the worst part of my trcuble 
has to come, I knew ten years had so altered 
me, that you would never tecoguise in me the 
-young girl you once knew. No, no, don’t ring 
for lights,” she said, as Major L’Estrange rose 
with that intention. “ What I Lave yeb to 
tell Jet me say in the firelight, with the 
shadows of the declining day deepening around 
us, and yourhand in mine, for when you 
know al], maybe, Hersey, lt might be the last 
time you will hold me in your clasp. Oh! don’t 
look like that,” she urged, “ for sinner as I have 
been, my love for you has ever been the same, so 
powerful, that it was its very power which made 
me act as I did, for I could not, oh! Heaven I 
could not, live without It!" and then, with ber 
head nestled close to hfs bosom, she breathed in 
his ears the story of her wrongs, the agony she 
had auffered at Hayton’s revelation, and his 
dying confession. 

They were tilent as Lucille concluded her 
narrative, and then, straining her to his breast,— 

“My darling, my darling!” he said, ‘' you 
have, indeed, suffered.” 

‘And you forgive me, Hersey?’ she asked. 

‘*Even as I hope to be forgiven, Lucille, my 
poor lamb; truly more elnned against than 
sinning.” 

+ - wv ~ 
“May I come in?” asked a girlish voice, and 
Hersey, answering in the affirmative, Moggie 
entered the room, 
“Why you two love birds, billing and cooing 
all in the dark!” she laughed, as, advancing to 
Lucille, she threw her arms round her neck, 





“They told me you were here,” she continued, | 
‘tao I determined to announce myself, Harry is | 
downstairs as disagreeable ae he can be.” 

‘What, you and Harry quarrelling again?” | 
laughed her uncle. “I never saw such an 
amiable brother and sister in my life,”’ 

“Oh! we are not so bad, uncle,” said Meggte, | 
“only he is jealous, because——” and she 
bluzhed 0 deeply that it was perceivable even 
in the firelight, 

“Because what?” asked Lucille, “Is it a 
settled matter, then?” referring to Meggie's 
attachment to the young lieutenant, 

“Yea, and that is whatI came to tell you. 
Papa and mamma have given their consent, and 
his family are delighted, as naturally they would 
be,” and Miss Meggie survéyed herself in the 
glaes with much satisfaction. 

“Well, Lu, let us see what we can do to 
reconcile Hirry to the inevitable,” said Hersey, 
as he procceded to conduct his wife tenderly 
from the room, followed by Miss L’Estrange, 

But Harry did nob appear so thoroughly 
heartbroken at the thoughts of losing his sister 
as that young lady had led them to believe ; and 
when, a few months later, the wedding took 
place, Lady L’Estrange was the only one who 
grieved to part with the bonnie girl who carried 
with her to her new home the wishes of Lucille 
and the Major that it might be crowned with 
93 great a happiness as filled their own; and so 
we will leave them, trusting that the passing 
years may fail to tarnish the lustre now thrown 
over their young lives, 

Sir Percy and Lady L'Estrange never sought 
to know the cause which induced Hersey ao 
euddenly to leave Berkeley-street, What they 








gleaned from the ravings of Lucille they very 
wisely kept to themselves; whilat Clotilde, on 
her marriage which happened shortly afterwards 
with Hayton’s successor, recelved a handsome 
dowry from the Maj >r in acknowledgment of her 
reticence ou the subject. 


[THE END.) 








MIRAGE. 


ee 


‘* Give me my heart's desire,” I cried, 
My heart’s desire!” 
But etraight God turned His will aside, 
Though every separate star I plied 
With prayers of fire, 
That He His changeless laws would sway 
And bend—to let me have my way ! 


The tide of years ebbs to and fro ; 
And still I see 
God doth His gracious gift bestow 
On rich and poor, on high and low— 
But not on me! 
Although {t seems a soul so tried 
By patience must be purified. 


Give me my heart's desire,” I ory, 
And still cry on. 
la dreams, upon a anes sky 
My hopes are mirrored fair and high ; 
But with the dawn 
I wake, still stretching eager banda 
To grasp these visions of the sands ! 


PALE GIRLS. 


Wart can be more distressiog than to see a girl 
drooping and feeble in the springtime of youth ? 
Instead of bright eyes, glowing rosy cheeks, and 
an elastic step, there are dull eyes, pale, sallow, or 
greenish complexion, and languidness of step, be- 
speaking disease and an early death if proper treat- 
ment is not immediately resorted to and persisted 
in until the impoverished blood is enriched and 
every organ made to 
perform its regular 
work, Parents do not 
realise the responsibility 
placed upon them at 
the time, when their 
daughters are budding 
iato womanhood. Often 
your girl is pale, com- 
plains of weakness, is 
tired upon the slightest 
exertion, troubled with 
headache, backache, 
paia in the side; her 
temper is fitful and 
irritable, her appetite 
poor, and yet you do 
not look upon her con- 
dition as serious; where- 
as, unless she has immediate attention, she will 
probably fade Jike a flower without water and die, 
The only true and reliable medicine to be given to 
@ young person when in this condition is Vogeler’s 
Curative Compound, which is made from the private 
formula of one of the most eminent living London 
physicians, who has been, and is to-day, in active 
practice in the most select part of the West End of 
Lonjon. It enriches and purifies the blood, regu- 
lates the bowels and kidneys, dispels dyspepsia in 
its worst stages, and restores health’s roses to the 
cheek: it averts all danger of premature death. 
Wise and prudent mothers will see that their 
daughters take Vogeler’s Compound upon the 
approach of womanhood. It can be obtained of all 
reliable medicine dealers in 1s. 14d. and 2s. 6d. 
sizes, and when taking same their daughters are 
practically under medica! treatment, because, as 
above stated, it is from a physician’s formula. All 
up-to-date and go-a-head doctors prescribe Vogeler’s 
Compound because they have faith in it, being a 
brother physician’s formula, and it has proved that 
it can cure in mapy cases when their skill has 


faile d. 











DOLLY’S PUZZLE. 
1m 


Ir was a domestic puzzle that stared Dolly 
Miller in-the face that June morning, when the 
hay makers were at work in the meadows, and 
the '‘ maiden’s-blush” roses were blossoming on 
the bushes under the south parlour window. 

" Now I wonder,” said Dolly, s' wi 
folded arms and heaven-blue eyes turned a0 
upward to the cefling, ‘‘ if I couldn’t finish that 
wall?” 

“ Dolly Miller was a farmer's daughter. She 
had blue, pensive eyes, dark-lashed and tender, a 
complexion like the balsams in the flower borders, 
and rosy, laughing lips, the lower one cleft in 
centre, like a full, ripe cherry, And she was 
dressed in a cotton gown, with a strip of linen 
around her slim white throat, and a wide leather 

Miller, 


& 


F 


belt encircling her trim little waist. 

These were the facta of the case. Mr. 
like many another thrifty farmer, took lodgers, 
and this year Mr, Falkner had come from town 
to finish the last chapters of the novel that he 
was preparing for the press, 

Dorothy did not know what he was 
Still leas did she.kuow that his ~—— 
fair heroine involuntarily took on, in the 
of those last chapters, some of her own charac- 
teristics, But she respected the lodger's inspired 
moods, and never allowed anyone to disturb the 
pspers on his desk. 

But daring the three days in which Mr. Falkner 
took his manuscript up to London, Dolly's house- 
wifely insticcts got the better of her. She took 


the carpet up, dusted it t and hired an 
itinerant knight of the viibowenh Reach to purify 


swooped down upon her assistant, 

A little girl arrived with the tidings that ‘‘ Illy 
Joe had fell down de well sn’ broke his arm, an’ 
mammy was in a electric fit;” and her father 
departed, leaving the ceiling half-whitened and 
the fivor strewn with brushes and whitewash 


And this was Dolly’s puzzle. 

Io did not, however, remain a problem long, 
With the agility of a fair acrobat, our fresh, young 
beauty tied an old sheet around her ‘‘ mummy 
fashion,” as she merrily thought to herself, pulled 
one of her father’s old hats over her light hair, 
and briskly mounted the ladder to complete the 
half-perfected job herself. 

‘*T won't be at auybody’s mercy in this sort of 
way,” said she. 

She was as light asa deer, as quick as light- 
ning ; and as the long strokes of the brush swept 
their way across the ceiling In small, even waves, 
she felt that ‘‘ with her own right arm’’ she was 
conquering fate. 

Until—ob, Nemesis !—who was thab outside 
talking with her father, as Mr. Miller drew a 
dripping bucket of cold water from the well and 
slaked his thirst with a long draught ? 

“ Walk In, walk in!” said the deep, hearty 
voice of the good farmer. ‘‘ We didn’t expect 
you home, but you’re welcome all the same. 
Dolly’s there somewhere, making pies, or brew- 
Ing pickles, or somethin’.”’ 

In a second Dolly comprehended all the em- 
barrassing features of the situation. 

There was but one door through which she 
could escape, and that fronted the very spot 
where her father and Mr. Falkner stood. 

“If he would only go round by the front 
porch,” she thought, “I could slip away; 
but-——” 

Alas! euch good luck was past ay 
Tae latch of the opposite door lifted—Mr, Falk- 
ner himself came in. Dolly whitewashed away 
ae if for dear life. Mr. Falkner, standing in the 
middle of the room, lifted his calm regard to the 
statue on the ladder, i 

“Good afternoon, Mies Miller,” estd he. 

“Good afterncon, Mr, Falkner,’ aaid Dolly, 
with well-simulated calmness. 

“ Ace you whitewashing!” 

" Yes, Iam whitewashing.” 

** Will you allow me to finish that?” 

‘'No,” said Dolly, reddening visibly under the 
brim of her father’s old hat, 
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ie searcely suitable work for a woman,” 
“] ta the bot judge of that,” retorted Dolly, 
to 


angry. 

" At least, will you leb me help you down!” 

" No, alr; cert not.” 

Ashe advanced with the air of one who had 
made up his mind, Dolly dipped the whitewash 
brush afresh Into the pail of foaming suds, and 
essayed anew sweep of the ceiling horizon, a 
gesture intended particularly to express defiance 
to her challenger. But something in the motion 
destroyed her equilibrium, or else the step-ladder 
proved false, for it suddenly doubled itself under 
her, and came down with a crash—whitewash 
ladder and pafl, long-handled brush and all. 

Dolly, however, was equal to the emergency. 
The very instant that she felt her foundation be- 
coming insecure she abandoned the fort, and, 
with a light spring, descended to the floor, just 
in time to see Mr. Falkner, who had sprung to 
her rescue, buried beneath the ruins of the step- 
ladder and the whitewash pail. 


* * 2 * * 


'* Father! father! is he dead?” 

Dead, child? No! why should he be dead }”’ 
returned Joshua Miller, in his slow, considerate 
way. “Of course he waz stunned s little, just 
at first, but he’s all right now. And, Dolly, you'd 
better step in and speak to him, I don’t seem 
to be able to get it out of his head that you’re 
killed. And, Dolly,——” 

“ Yes, father 7” 

“ I—TI wouldn’t mind any silly nonsense he may 
talk if I was you,’ counselled Joshua, rather 
awkwardly. ‘Folks say queer things sometimess 
psn they are a little out of their head, you 

now.’ 

Dolly understood this caution, a few minutes 
later when she went timidly into the room where 
— Falkner lay, bandaged and helpless, on the 
pee ; 


* Dolly,” he cried, joyfally. "Then itis true 
youare really safe? Thank Heaven for that! It 
don’t matter so much about me |” 

‘Tam so sorry,” faltered Dolly, 

“Bat Tam not,” 

“Tt was all my awkwardness,” she confessed ; 
“and it was I who should have suffered the con- 
sequences of {t, Please forgive me!” 

He held out bis hand. 

‘* Won’h you come a little nearer, Dolly?” 
sald he; and she advanced, colouring, and half 
afraid, as she placed her hand in his. ‘‘ May I 
tell you something, Dolly? May I confess to 
you that if you had been killed I should never 
have known another peaceful moment? May I 
say to you that I love you?” 

Dolly remembered her father’s words, 

“Silly nonsense !” she thought. “ Well, it 
po be eflly nonsense, but—but it ia very plea- 
880 
_ "You will try to love me, Dolly 1” he pleaded. 

‘you will promise one day to be mine? ” 

Dolly, in the midst of her flatter, remembered 
that she had somewhere read that it was always 
.beat to humour sick people ard those who were 
a Hotle “off their head,” 

* “Oh, yee, if you really wish it!” said she. 

But now you are to take some toast-water, and 
be very quiet, please.” 

“ You will sit here until I go to sleep?” 

“ Ye-es 1” faintly consented Dolly. 

Nature has wonderful recuperative powers, and 
scarcely a month bad passed when John Falkner, 
recovered from the wounds and brulses of the 
step-ladder episode, was up and about, 

“Tam uone the worss for that little misad- 
venture, you see, Mr. Miller,” he said to the 
honest farmer, when first he strolled out Into the 
hay-field. 

“Glad on’t,” said Joshua, with cordial 
warmth, ‘And I can tell you, it’s all owin’ to 
the womenfolks’ manfa for ecrubbin’ and 
cleanin’, There ain’t hardly no misfortin’ as 
can’t be traced back, more or less directly, to 
house-cleanin’ times,” 

Falkner only smiled as he glanced at Dolly, 
who had come to bring the hay-hands a jug of 
cool cider, and some delicious red raspberries in 
a cabbage leaf, 





“Tt was a lucky heppening for me, though,”’ 
sald John Falkner, meditatively. 

“Lucky!” repeated Dolly, with biue, ques- 
tioning eyes. 

" For,” he added, “if it hadn't been for that, 
I don’t know that I should ever have mustered 
courage to win you for my wife.” 

Dolly jumped up, colouring as red as a car- 
— pink, from her temples to the tip of her 

n. 

““J—I don’t know what you are talking 
about,” she faltered. 

The hay-hands were out of hearing distance 
now. Falkner could speak out boldly. 

"Did I not ask you to be my wife?” 

“Yes ; but you were wandering in your mind, 
you know.” 

"Did you not answer ‘ Yea?’”’ 

‘Yes; bat—I wanted to humour you, lest you 
should get feverish,” murmured Dolly. 

‘‘My mind was as clear as crystal,” said 
Falkner. ‘‘And as for being humoured—well, 
you may go on hnmouring me, if you please, to 
the end of time!” 

Bat,” pleaded Dolly, “I wasn’t fn earnest. 
No girl ever said ‘ Yes,’ ab such short notice as 
that.’ 

* But I was in earnest, Dolly ; dead in ecar- 
nest!” ssid Falkner, his brow growing very 
grave. ‘' Yet, if you really wish it, I will give 
you back your pledge, and go away for ever. 
take no woman’s love that is unwillingly given |” 

Dolly sat there, silent and blushing, as 
Falkner rose and strode away across the flat 
waves of fallen grass and daisies, 

Hardly had he reached the stone wall that 
separated the hay-field from the farm buildings 
than a aoft voice reached his ear, and it said, In 
stifled accents, — 

* Come beck. Oh, please—please come back |” 

Falkaer turned. Dolly had let her bunch of 
silver-starred daisies fall to the ground. She 
— holding out both hands, like a frightened 
child. 

“Don’t leave me, John !’’ she stammered, 

That was the end of the courtship. 

Mr. Falkner and Dolly were married within a 
month, And to the day of his death, honest 
Joshua persisted that “it was all owin’ to 
women’s bein’ so beset arter house-cleanin’ |” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

‘Was ever such a wedding seen? Oaly two 
carriages, and not a favour ; {i was more like a 
funeral, 

In the first brougham, Mr, Eliot, looking as 
grim as death, and his nephew, as if he was en 
voute to execution ; in the second carriage, the 
Meadows’ ‘family——-Mr. and Mrs. John Meadows 
triumphant ; Miss Meadows, in tears, 

Miss Meadows In a plain blue serge, and black 
bonnet—her father and mother had thrown out 
hints in fayour ofa white silk drese—yes, and 
veil, and orange blossoms, expense no object. Ib 
was not every day they had a child married to 
the heir of twelve thousand a-year, but thelr 
daughter put the iden from her with rage and 
fury, 
During the last few days she was wonderfully 
changed—sharp, bitter and violent, instead of 
sweet and meek and gentle. The rain was 
coming down in a soft drizzling shower as the 
party drove up to the church, St, J»mea’s, 
Caversham, There were no spectators—the 
clerk avd the officiating curate were the only 
witnesses beyond the Eliots and Meadows, them- 
selves, 

"Elot marshalled his nephew to the altar, 
John Meadows followed with his miserable 
davghter, Mrs, Meadows brought up the rear 
alone, 

Very soon the service commenced, aud con- 
tinued without foterruption, Very soon Mary 
Meadows found a wedding. ring placed on her re- 
lactaut finger by an equally reiuctanthand, Very 


soon she found her name charged from Mary | 


Meadows to Mary Elfot ! 


When the ceremony was over there was a 
slight pause, the clergyman closed the book, 
and stood In expectancy of the usual oscula- 
tions. 

No one kissed anyone, The bride was a lovely 
girl certainly, but as pale as a ghost: her bride- 
groom was a handsome young man, but he looked 
as glum as death; be did not once glance at his 
wife, much less take his wife’s hand, etill lesa 
kiss her. His eyes were eagerly fixed upon the 
church door, as if he looked to it for immediate 


excape. 

It was the oddest marriage ...e parson had ever 
seen; the only person who seemed pleased was 
the tall, rugged-looking old countryman, whe had 
given the girl away. He stood a little in the 
background now, with a triumphant smile on his 
face, and kept rubbing his horny hands nervously 
together, 

Strange to say, not one of the party sported 
white kid gloves. The bride and groom did nob 
leave the altar arm-In-arm even ; they with the 
others walked en masse to the vestry, and signed 
their names in solemn silence. 

© Maxwell Eliot,” in a bold, rather fierce-look- 

hand, 

“Mary Meadows,” in a trembling scrawl 
(shough ehe could write capitally as a rule). 

Then came “ Benjamina Etiot” and “ John 
Meadows,” and the fees were paid, the book was 
locked away, and the parties left the church, 

Oa this occasion the happy pair cccupied the 
same carrclage, the others following in the other ; 
and the happy couple never exchanged a single 
syllable as they drove to a quiet hotel where Mr. 
Eliot had insisted on having a kind of breakfast, 
not eo much to celebrate the occasion as becauce 
they muet all have something to eat before leav- 
ing Caversham. 

Maxwell sat far back In his corner, his arms 
folded, his hat over his brows. Mary shrank well 
away into hers, and kept her face well averted 
from her companion. In this pleasing style the 
newly-married pair drove along—only one inci- 
dent worthy of remark. The bride, as if seized 
by some happy after-thought, suddeniy tore off 
her gloves, dragged off her brand-new wedding 
ring, aud flang it out of the window into the miet 
and mud. 

To this performance the bridegroom did not 
make the smallest objection, He looked out from 
under his hat brim and laughed a short, disagres- 
able laugh. 

He was glaito see the symbol of his slavery 
cast away—nod thatit did him much good! He 
was bound for life—bound as long as he lived to 
this pretty country girl by his side—a charming 
creature to flirt with fora few weeks, but to be 
his wife! A person without manners, breeding, 
or education, not to speak of money, was 
frightful— and he had to thank his uncle for 
it. 

His uncle wae a atraight-laced, Quixotic, old 
fool, and it was partly the girl’s fault too, Well, 
after this banquet-——and hia Up curled at the 
thought of the collation— after this wedding 
feast he would never see her again—not of his 
own account, at avy rate, 

His regiment was under orders for India, and 
he would not exchange, as had been his original 
intention, Better to be baked on the plains of 
Hindostan than to be the laughing-stock of his 
comrades ab home. 

Mesowhile there had been some conversation 
araong the elders as they drove along. 

“So that’s accomplished. You seeI’m a man 
of my word, John Meadows!” suid old Mr, 
Ellot. 

6 Aye, sir, that you be; it was all your doing, 
and thank you. 1 don’t suppose parson ever tied, 
up a couple that kicked again {t more. We had 
sore work with Mary, had we not, Jess?” 

“Terrible !—terrible !" acquiesced Mra. Mea- 
dowe, “‘and only that it’s for my girl’s good— 
and good name—and that being so pretty, and 
ao like a lady in her face, ag you youreelf, sfr, 
may. have remarked, I have gone againat ft 
| Bat befng so young and comely, both of them 
| they can’h fall to take to each other, though 
they aro eo bitter now.” 

‘We must get her educated, Mre, Meadows,’ 
| said old E tot, 
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“Lor, sir! Sure she’s had all ‘that 1 She can 
read and write, and cipher beautifully ; and her 
sewing's past all you can imagine? and she has 
read half the books up at the Placa, too— 
poetry, romances, and the like.” 





“Aud that's where she got ber ileas of love 
from, no doubt, Girle of her ate ation should not 


read poetry’ and romancer, and get their he ids 
filled with nonsense and high-flown idess, And 
thauk: to her readiags, of course when she met 
my nephe? w in the woods, instead of passing hia 
by, and telllug him to talk to those lk 1 own 
station—and. no good ever came of a man iike him 
making love to a lass like her—she blushed and 
srolied, and thonght ehe was the hercise of the 
story-—the privce of the fairy tale, and swetlowed 





down all. he eaid as if it was gorpe!l. As to} 
reading, writing, and ciphering, Mra, Eliot will 
require to koow a little more than tiat, She 
saust learn to w alk——"’ 

" Gracious !” foterrupted Mra. Meadows. 

“To walk like a lady, to hold herself up, to 
dance, to get ia and owt of a carriage, to spenk 


‘rench, to play the plano, and wile 3 On ee seback, 
aud to dress ; but that, I expect, will come easy 
to her,” he added, wit th 2 cynical ati 2. 
Apt butewhere’s she to get all ber teaching 
for them things, and she’s nearly eighteen years 
ld 3” 

“Vil undertake that, my good Mrs. Meadows,” 
he answered, with a wave of his hand. “ Dou’t | 
be uneasy. Since I'va been the means of my | 
tha sake of hovour, I shall | 

| 
| 
! 
} 





take care that his wife does not make bim 7 
culous In eociety, She and he sre you 
olenty of ties before them. He ia goirg out te 
he Esst, asyou probably know ; he will be ax way 
p le fyearsorso, W hen he comes back he | 
that your daughter ia fit for any rociety ; 
a if you leave the matter to me, She 
looks an intelligent girl, and there is something 
about her face that reminds mo cf some one, I 
van’t think who it is——~” he concluded, as ff 
talking to himself, 

"| doubt if Mary will go to school,” eaid the 
old woman, nervously twisting her shawl. "She's 
votawfuily headstrong the asi few days ; there’s 
b changes in her, six,’ 

‘Oh, you leave her to mo, and I'll manage her. 
When F can’ manage my nephéw, I fancy I won't 
have rauch trdfaible with his wife—and here we 
areat the Castle Inn.” 

fhe luncheon was such a feast as three of the 

rty’ had maver seén~ before. ‘There was cold 

sed pid, cold boar’s head, coup, salmon, lobster, 
salad, sweets ahd champagne, &-., &c. 

As the champagne circulated, John Meadows, 
who tasted it, aud mistook ft for cider, said,— 

"No! noappls jai so, sir! I never could abide 
ib, [wae reared in a hop country." 

“Iva nob apple-juice, it’s grape jaice, Job 1D, 
tif you like beer, have your own way,” said 
sti8 DOUL 

Mre; Meadows efpped champagne as if. ib 

raa medicine, aiid then found it much fo her 
vaste, 

Maxwell ewailowed down ‘two glasses, one 
after the other, 

The brides asked for “water... She would not 
taste @ morsel, bet sat like»a death’s head at 

ne feast, 

Presently, old Mr, Riiot whose heart had been 

armed by “ Veuve Oilquot,” rose and proposed 
the health of the né wiy- married pair, 

John “Mendowa Gravk eff-a tumbler of beer 
with: great enthuslasni, His wife nodded and 

ailed, but otherwise ne ‘nbtice was tukan: of 
she toast, 

hair, thrust~his handa-din his pockets, and 
jared ab the-eelling, and made no attempt to any 

) 

vy 
“awa the n an extraordinary thing happened— 
uch an incidend as ‘I am-sure ‘never took place 
any wedding breakfasb before or siunce—the 
bride got up and made a epeech | 

Shs tooked ghastly pale, but very determined, 
as she slowly rose from her chair; and leant her 
hand on the table, 
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“Mr, Eliot,” she began, ‘you’ have had your 
vill, and made your conditi: ong, Father, you 
have had your will, and- made yc ur condition 


| drowned herself 1 


atree 
| 


The bridegroom leant back itt his | 








sptain Elict I don’t say you have had go 





will, but you have made conditions—we part {o- 
day for life. It’s my turn tosay whab | wish 
now! I am, as you know, and as you ray, o 
common country girl; still ] am a human beiog, 
and I have my feclings. My father brought this 
on us (a sob) and there was nothing for it but 
you muet marry me or lose sour fortune, so you 
would not let me off. Between you all, it’s hard 
on ne, What do I gain—the name of Eliot ? 
No, thank you! I throw it from me, just as I 
threw the wedding ring into the mud,” holding 
out lur bare hand, “ There, you all see there's 
no ving there ; it's in the street, under people's 
feet.” 

‘*Sit down girl, sit down!” shouted Her 
father, ‘She's off her head, ehe’s demetted.” 

“No, I am not; and I’ve not sald my say 

et,” 

, ‘Imogine this woman for a wife,’ groaned 
Maxweil, “Imagine how she would pitch into 
me if she got tha chance |” 

« Bather and mother, aud Mr; E\lot, you khow 
the deep poo! in the woods where the dairymaid 
Well, if you ever call me by 
my name of Hliot—Iif you ever lét anyone know 
of the mockery that we went through to-day—if 
I ever find that anyone hears I am more to him,” 
polnting a trembling finger at her husband, 
* then the commonest strangér he peseea in ths 
t, I take you all to witness that—that day I 
shall drown myself! ” 

Her andience looked at her aghast, There 
was a wild expression on her face that cowed 
them, that made them believe her words, such as 
they were, She was no simple country girl in 
her teens; she locked. a desperate creature of, eay, 
five and twenty. 

'* As to'him, Iwas a fool and and liked him— 
loved him, adored him—only a week ago.’ Now 
I deepixe him from the bottom of my soul. To 
be the wife of such a falae-hearted wretch would 
be too great degradation. I go home, and go 
hack to my work. [sm what I’ve always been 

—jast Mary the gsrdener’s daughter. No one 
knows that I even knew kim. No one” —her 
words which had been almost leaping over oue 
another, so rapid, so feverish was her utterance, 
now came to an abrupt ending; she -recled, 

etretehéd out her hands, and fell forward on the 
table ia a dead faint, 

Her mother ruehed ab her, her father lifted 
her up, they laid-her-on the ofa and unfastened 
the neck of her dress. Mr, Eliot brought wate 
from a floger glass, and dabbled her face with a 
serviette. Jobn roshed for a glass of wine, 
which they tied vainly to force between her set 
teeth. 

She isos mad asa hatter!” muttered Cap- 
tain Ediot to his uncle, inva low aside. 

“Not she! her feelings were over-wrought, 
and you can’t wonder, Aud it’s all the romantes 
sho has been reading, and stuffing her head 
with.” : 

‘*Romahces ‘have nothing to eay to it)” re- 
joined bie relative, ‘ All these notions are jas? 
the original ideas of herown heated brain—she 
hates menow like polsoa, ~I’don't see what! has 
been geised by this morning’s work, sir. I maet 
say that I think you hava put your haud-to a 
very bad bueiness. You have condemned me to 
celibacy for life, Though I -did ‘go-through the 
inariags service this morning I -shall to ail in- 
tants and purpoees die an old bachelor like your- 
neil.’ 

*“Humpb! Io's rather early to talk like that} 
I must alow, though, that I never guoseed the 
young woman had such a devil of «a epirit, and— 
and such a tongue, However, she'll como round, 
aud meaawhile we will say nothing about it, bub 
keep the whule affalr as close ax wax, 
risges are hired, and no one itnows a siogle thing 
abows his business but the Meadows’, ourselves, 
aniths pareon. That girl's ranting avd raving 
was ali topay you off for the way you tréated 
her. Bsfere very lorg she herself wilt be the 
tiust to whisper in the village to her confidante, 
and they, af course, to theirs ia turn, that ehe 
is the wife ofa real gontieman—the wife of 
Gap' sity Maxwell Biict,” 

uy Not she !~you mistake her, She-hat a 

strong will of her.own, wolesa Lam mistaker.” 

“No, you will ficd Pra right, and it wiil all 
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come round, I took to ber: ‘the first day I caw 
her, for some reaeon I can’t explain. She bas 
beautiful eye, they ——” 

“Bah! My dear uncl+, you are not going to 
tell me that they have msfe-an impresston on 
you—s man of yottr yeara i”: 

‘‘Aud she is s beautifal.girl.' Belleve me, 
any that some day you wiil be proud of her. 
ret——'’ 

‘*T wash my hande of her, as 1 told " - 
would, from this time forth,’ eaid the "you 
man, fiercely, “and I never thoughf it pul og : 
you, uncle, who would rain my future life, “It's 
rather 9 Gear price to pay for a few kisses,” 

**Jo’a the price of honour, sir;’’»ssid bia wucle, 
sternly, “ What right have you to make love to 
& gir), aud steal her heart, and vse ‘her as a toy 
and smusemeut, and then fling it away.” 

‘‘T don’t seem to have much of hetheart 
now,” sald the other, bitterly," Well, there’s no 
use in our staying here, ‘wecan do ne 
glancing atthe inanimate figure on aaa sofa. 
Her people will bring herround, and: we, may as 
well jeave them to themselves.” So raying be 
tock up bis hat, and without a word or look to 
his father and motheriin- law, ‘Captain’ -Eilot 
waiked out of the room, and after a nicment’s 
delay bia uncle followed him, leaving the wretched 
bride to the attentions of her parente. 

After a short time she: reeovered, sab up and 
looked about her; then she sove and pushed 
back ber wet hair, tied on her bonnet, and by her 
mother’s commands swallowed a glass of wine, 
and taking her arm staggered down to the car- 
risge, aud was driven home. On the way home 
ehe never epoke bub oncs, and that was to Bay, 
in a husky whisper,— 

‘‘Pather and mother, shamiiidions that: Ivem 
just what I was before, ovly your daughter, If 
the other is forced on me—if the mame ie given 
to me—you know what I told -you?—the pond 
in the woods,” 


CHAPTER VIT. 


Let us suppose that three months have 
elapsed since that very strange wedding in St, 
James's Church, Caversham. 

Captain E tiot ‘a with his regiment in the Pan- 
jb, to all intents and. purposes a bachelor, Mr. 
Matewell Eliot continuing to open: the ledge gates 
at Daneford—to wash up tea-things, to sweep 
and make beds as before, :..She, isa, very dutiful 
daughter to the old people ;.all her earnings go 

iato the family stocking moet punctually. 

Bx there is.one sul-ject on which she will not 
suffer her parenta to open their lips—they are, 
perforce, silent. And the | splendid, fact. that 
their daughter Mary is the lawful. wife‘of the 
heir of Carngort isa secret that rankles in thelr 
owa two bosoms=-no one suspects the truth. 
Old Mr. Eliot jogs past rather frequently, on his 
cob, and now. and.thea has a word with Jobo 
or Jeesia, 

But Mary merely ‘drops ® respectful curtsey, 
and beyond. that iaeioe takes. no notice of his 
presence. 

The subject of @ school shad been delicate!y 
broken -to:her.by her mother. 

‘So handsome, dearie,.of Mr. Eliot. He wants 
to.send you toa ‘grand school ab Brighton, where 
he will pay three hundred a year for you—and 
ave He ‘has..given oe money. for your out- 

sand I'm £0 get-it atthe, best shop, im Caver- 
_— Yoware to have music, and, singing, and 
French, and ,dancing; aad hb jy and a 
maid to brush your, bair,, and.everything like a 
lady.” 

The daughter made on remark for about six'y 
seconds, buh continued, to..atitch away io. silence. 
Toen she Jald her work down, and looked.at her 
mother, aud said,— 

“What do 1 want. with “education? Why 
should I have to dance, and sing; and ride, and 
play the piano} ,Way should I have a, maid to 
brush my haiz? 

Mrs, Meadows etared. at her. in silence ; shi 
absolutely was afraid to speak 
_ "My home is here—for life, mother; . please 
remember that, Please. never speak. ta. me of 
echool aga'n} Remember what I said at the 
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Castle Hotel; and what I said then I'll stick to 
—always |” ad 

And so saying, she shut up her work-baeket and 
abruptly quitted the room. 

“Tt was no good talking to her—none what- 
ever,” said Mrs, Meadows, day or two later, 
as she returned a roll of notes into Mr. Hliot’s 
hand. ‘She's as stiff as a crutch, and you 
might as well speak to the wall— or better.” 

‘Well, never miad, we will wait,” returned 
the old gentleman, aa hestowed away the money. 
“After Obristmas we will attack ber. rgsin, 
After Carietmas, she will tell another wale; 
anes is dull—the roads oer. She, zea 
eay, has no companions, aod e' young. You 
wil find that she will be glad enovgh of a little 
change, and will fall ia our plans without 

trouble.” we 


any hei 

Bub when Christmas ast it was not M 
Meadows.who had bad kone, but Mr, ior, 
of Camgort Park.» He was lying in the famli 
vaulb, and .Maxwell, ‘his nephew, reigned In 
atead-—-that fe to say, by deputy. 

Captain Eliot remained in the Esst, and his 
gent managed his effsirs, 


The house was shub up, the horses sold, aud 
most of the servants dismissed. 

John Meadows 
daughter of these changes, but he Giscussed, 
them. before her with his wife. He also, to 
any ‘s amazement, puta black band round his 


"Why should he not put a. black weeper @n.. 
his hat?” he said to Mrs. Meadows, “Why 
uot show hia respect for Mary’s uncle—he was 
Mary’s father "’ ved 

The worthy pair had many a confidential talk 
when Mary was out, no longer in the wooeds—she 
had had too much of them! She now: walked: 
up and down the svenue of tLe place, or about 
the great deserted gardens, ; 

“To think of Mary being the mistress of 
Carngort!"” said John. “ Not that it does her 
no good, she is eo contrary. Wife! though ehe 
is our davghter in one way it’s not our bleod 
pe in ber veins, or she would never go on like 
thie.” 

‘* Mary has gentle blood in her veins, John,” 
replied bis’ wife..“I've allus said that, you mind.” 

*Ayiso you'have: But I never like thinking 
she Is not our own—I'm #0 accustomed to the 
other notion.” 

*T often Ile awake o’ nights and wonder who 
they were,” said his wife, 

* Who-—who were?” ' 

“ Mary’s own father.and mother—who elee t” 

"They can’t have been much; to desert her 
ke thet, and never look for her this eighteen 
year, You have the rjng aad clothes of conraet” 

“Ob! that T-have, safe and sound.” ‘ 

“I went round the gardeny at Carngord to- 
day,” said John, turning. to a pleasanter, topic. 
“T went round with Campbell, The houres ts 
in fine order, and there’s a great show of blooms, 
The greenhouses ig to be kept up; and all the 
gordepa; but the fruit and flowérs_ willbe sold 
in couree, The oldman had fico savings, they 
esy.- Oampbell tock -me into the -house, and we 
walked round,, Such pictures | such statues! 
and carpets!—your feet sank in like moss, 
There waa a lot, of men down from London, 
packing up the plafe, in big boxes to take it up 
to some jetclatn and it just covered the floor of 
the dining-room—you could rot put a knife 
between the things, And I looked roynd, andl 
said to myself—‘and all of this fs Mary’s— 
candlesticks, tea-urns, vases, dishes, tables, cups; 
and plates, all-silver.’ I thought to myself, as 
how, some day,she would be eating off those 
silver plates and drinking out of those eilyer 


mugs, Aye! I wish we may live to see it—you |, 


and I—Jess, and we may die happy.’ 

Whilst her parents were. building fine castles 
{n the alr Mary was generally roaming about the 
gardens of ‘The Place.” She never entered the 
house if she could help 1t—but surely there was 
nothing to fear beyond the walls { 

One day she had been paciog up and down a 
broad gravel-walk, ina lonely part of the plea- 
sure ground, and, feeling tired, she stepped into 
® summer-house that ley a few yards awsy, in 
the midet of a jungle of Rol lee wt laurel bushes, 


»did not openly talk to, bia-}: 


It was entered by a passage all lined with lovely 
shells, also an ante-chamber, and then a circular 
room, the walla of which were covered with most 
elaborate patterns in pink, while, purple, and 
yellow shells, The roof was made of apar, the 
windows set ia spleadid forelgu cowries, It had 
taken years to do, and was the work of ibe late 
Mr, Darvall’s confidential secretary, curious 
weird creature, with a broken baek, who found 
all hie solace and all hia joys in this shell-house, 
Twenty years of neglect began to tell upon his 
work, Damp had played havoc, and in. several! 
ploces large portions of the ornamental wa!la had 
fallen out upon the floor, A shell table stood 
in the middle of the round room, and.a kind of 
stone eeat, with shells in the mortar, encircled 
the apartment, 
ofzen.came here. It was cool, private, 
anda ehelter from the elements, when her own 
home was often unbearable, Looks, hints, and 
ely allusions had often driven her forth in the 
rain. Yer, the shell-house was dry, and quiet; 
and the sbell-house.was not haunted |» Was fd 
not? Then what was this that she beheld scated 
at the tablet \A wizened old man, with a thick 
grey beard, and 


humpech She ; 
and recollad with a-stified exel sation’ 0°” 

“Dao ncbdye afraid’ cald the figure ; ‘Tam 
flesh and slead, though the people don't think so. 
Come in, Mies Mary, aud eit down io my shell- 
houte; aud make yourself at home, I: sm. very 
Hlad to 2ee you.” 

*» He had. moch pleasanter voice than might 
Amave been expected from bis shrewd, fierce face ; 
‘and. Mary’ paused, and hesitated, and looked at 
hiay dovbtfall: ¥: 

¢>Etell. yon Tam your friend; co come along 
end. si dows bere”—patting the stone bench 

Mary slowly approached, and took a seat on 
the extreme edge. 

“Vm the architect of this ”’—pointing—*“ and 
now and then I come bsek to look round the old 
place, and to see my poor handiwork falling to 
pleces. Many and mavy a happy hour I spent 
here.” 

He was talkiog quite like a living creaiure, 
and’ Mary began’to think he was ruvrtal after all. 


"Vil tell you all about myself, and then-you 


will tell me all about yourself. My dear, is that 
a bargain? You can’t go away as long as the 
shower lasts. I was the late Mr; Darvall’s eecre- 


place well. People havea notion that I’m dead, 
and that I haunt'it, Noone imagines I would'ba 
such w fool ag to come back this way if I was iu 
the flesa: Still I do-come back: © I am’comfort- 
ably off. I-wagslsft money by Mr. Darvat!, and 
I only live a few miles beyond Caversham ;. 90 
my conaing here is‘no great trouble—1n fact, it’s 
& pleasure to me.” 

“Bat why do-you come? 
you?” 

**Glad.to hear your voice—was afraid you 
were ‘dumb f° I come for two reasons,” Firstly, 
.to see my'shelis, and.to do a little mending on 
the s'y”’—pointing as be spoke tas trowel'anti 
hesp of -wet morter—* secondiy, to see if there’s 
any sign of Godfrey Darvall or his helrs,”’ 

“Godfrey Darvall fy dead long ago, and he 
had no heirs,” returned Mary, who considered 
herself an authority on the: effairs of the place, 
and epoke with much decision. 

“ Ay, T expect he is dead, if we-go by the 
‘picture. You know’ the legend '—and-it* never 
fails. The picture’ fell for Godfrey ; but God- 
frey was married, It was about that he and the 
old master quarrelled. And I believe that God- 
frey left 9 child.” 

“ And where is he?” -- 

“Tp may be. she. Yea, where is this child } 
That's the question.” 

‘* It maybe dead too,” eald Mary, 

Th may; bub tt’s a chance that ft may be 
living; anil often come over, and hang round, 
and wonder jf I ll:ever see the old glorics of 
Daneford Pisce come back ogain.” 

“They were avery bad family, by all accounts,” 
sald Mary, severely. ‘‘ Best if they have died 
out. 1’m sure I hope co for one.” 


What brings 





“Hoota! This, is pretty talking about what 


tary and aseistant for many’years. IT know’ the 4 


| 





you kzow noughb about, Old Darvall was stern 
ani fiery, but he was honest. Godfrey was a 
geatioman and a soldier, anda better fellow 
never atepped, Die ont, indeed !"’ 

'* Ta that his picture in the blue-room, with the 
clozk—a miniature, near the right window?” . 

* Ay, that’s Godfrey.” 

* Well, he and his father may not have been 
80 bad ; but the others—for it stanc?, Madame.’ 

** Madame!” he screamed, ‘She wan no 
Darvall, She was @ she devi!, and the ruin of 
the whole family, "Twas she brought a curee 
cn it! It was she «tole the heirlooms—tace, 
silver, snd diamonds, ’Twas she murdered 
Claude, her husband—or ab least was an accom- 
plice to the murder, Claude's body lies hidden 
somewhere in that house, crying these: fifty 
years for vengeance, and for Christian burial {"’ 

“ Claude haunts the staircxee, and bursts open 
the blas-room door,” said Marg, with » little 
shudder, 

* How dovyou know, my good girl ?’’. .- 

"T ued to go and read in the dressing-room 
last eummer, and twice, when I was sitting 
there, L heard footeteps coming up the stairs, 
and the door was flung wide cape but no one 
was there. [ould not- stand it, and I lefi «ff 
going, much as I wanted to read some cf. the 
book,” aut 

“To's a Meftald the old man; bricily. but 
simply. 

"What's a lief demanded Mary, looking at 
him with angry eyes. “Do you mean to say 
that J am telling o lie. I’m sure I’m much 
obliged to you!” 

‘€T mean to'ssy that you never eaw that door 
burat open-—never,” bringing his hand down ou 
the table-with a thump. ‘It’s never seen ; aud 
as I lived twenty years in the house, I ought to 
know—never seen—but by one of the family—a 
Darvall, Are you a Darvall?” he asked, with a 
sneer. 

"No; and don't want to be,” she answered, 
soornfully ; ‘‘ but as sure as J etand here ”’—riaing 
—'' saw that happen asI say. I'll ewear to is 
on the Bible.” 

' Did you ever eee aught elee!” combing his 
beard with bis fiogers, 

+ © ¥es s but what's the good of talking to you ; 
you won't believe me, you rude old man,” 

" Well, let’s hear, at avy-rate?” 

‘* t—the very came evening that I saw that—I 
saw something elee—a. light im thelibrary. [ 
thoughtdt was my mother; and I-went in, and in 
the room-beyoud:I saw two men: takiog papers.” 

" Right," -erled Humpy. "Quite zight, Wha 
else?” ‘ 

“Theydropped one as they» paseedy- and I 
picked-it up—but——” eres 
“~“ You quickly threw-it down egoin,» when a 
voice whispered, “Giveit tome,’ ‘Wasn't that 
it? You see I’m a wizards” 

© Yes,” her-face bianehivg,-and- she recolled 
several steps. 

“Tre all right, Mies Mary; that-was me. I 
have~the paper: ‘Iwas prowling ~aboub-that 
night’ too. What-you>-tell me, though, abovi 
the door seems ineredible—ineredible. Aud you, 
Juhn Meadows’'e giri—-butan exception may have 
been made, the femily being extinct, ard I be- 
lieve you--give me -your~hand and forgive. me, 
and sit-down, 29; it’s pourirg worse-than ever. 
Lheara man, said to be descended from Fred 
Darvaill, hae put in welatm to ‘The Place’ I:'s 
better than a big nugget; for there areeighteen 
yeare’ arrears, besides o fise aonual rental. I[ 
expect thie di.ger will make: theanoney fly—this 
Australian heir, Tmear.” $ 

‘* How do you know he ia a digger?” 

“ How do I know lots of things? Howdo I 
koow French, German; and Italian—by using my 
eyes and-brains How dol kaow various queer 
storles? How dal keow something shout you t 
You ere not Mary Meadows, but Mary Eiiot | 
You were married in Caversham, in S*. James's 
Church, laet August.” 

Mary ivent back sgainsh the wall, and locked 
perfectiy rigid, Sprak she could not, She began 
to bélieve that her companion wae a denizen of 
another World, 

“Vil keep your secret, never fear,» Mexwell 
is a fool about womer, ard has burnt bis fingers 
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‘po NOT BE AFRAID!” Sal) THE FIGURE, 


to the bone this time, and serve him right ; but 
in other respects he is sane, and a very honour- 
able chap. No harm in him,” 

“Except where an unfortunate country girl is 
concerned,” sald Mary. 

‘Well, he never goes very far; a locket, a 
squeeza of the hand, and maybe a kiss, After 
ali, young men will be young men.” 

‘*T wonder an old man like you is not ashamed 
to talk so wickedly, that I do,” she cried, pas- 
sionately. “ When a gentleman comes and tells 
@ girl he loves her—that he is always thinking 
of her-—what is she to belfeve ?”’ 

"* A girl lo your station in life, my dear, should 
never allow any geutleman to tell her such a 
story. It can have but one end—a bad one, 
People are far happier married like to like ; their 
minds match better, their tempers, their tastes. 
Marrying a milkmaid to s gentleman Is like 
putting a cart-horse and a high-stepper in harness 
together ; it looks badly to others, it feels badly 
to them. I’m sure you would be ten times 
happier and more comfortable if your husband 
was Tom, the under-gardever at Carngort-—a 
fine strapping young fellow—than Maxwell his 
waster, with his moustache and eyeglass and 
cavalry swagger,” 

‘Maxwell I detest ; but that other—that com- 
mon rough ploughman ! No, thank you !” 

Humpy, whose real name was Horace Montagu, 
stared at her in petrified amazement for sume 
S6COL da 

“’Pon my word, Mary,” he exclaimed, “ to 
see you curl your lip and toss your head one 
would think you were a princess. Maybe you 
are! Youpuzzle me! You know the falry-tale 
of the real Princess, who felt the pea through 
the seven feather beds; you seem to be just as 


parifcular, All the same, of course, you and 
Maxwell will make It up, aud live long and dfé 
happy. That’s understood.” 
** Make it up. er,” she cried, passionately, 
I hate him.” 
‘© And wha become « Carngort! Where 
wo 7 


AT6 LOS Heirs to me; 





“ Heire, What's that to me! What do I 


“Oh, oh! Soour Mary has a temper ; a vio- 
lent temper,” he said, coolly surveying her. 

“T never had that I knew of til! last summer ; 
and [ must say for a stranger, sir, that you are 
pretty free {np your remarks.” 

‘Stuff and nonsense! I’mnostranger! I’ve 
known you aince you were the height of a stick. 
I'm a little ugly old man, My back was broken 
when I was a child; a stupid girl let me fall 
downetairs,and made me the cripple you see, 
I’ve no one belonging to me, not a soul; 
though maybe if people knew that Horace Mon- 
tagu had five hundred a year in the Three per 
Cents., kind relations and affectionate connections 
would not be wanting,” he added, with bitter 
cynicism. ‘I've learned, though, I’ve friends in 
my books. I’ve a faithful dog, and I’ve an old 
pair of servants who look after me, Well, when 
I want to blow the cobwebs out of my brains I 
come over here, and stop a week.” 

‘* Where ?” she echoed. 

“Why in the house, to be sure!” 

** And how do you get in!” 

“Oh, that’s easy. There are half-a-dczon 
ways of getting in to the old part of the house ; 
for instance, there’s a boiler in the kitchen. You 
have never lifted the rusty lid, of course? If 
you did you would see a flight of steps; they 
descend to a passage that leads you straight out 
Into the pleasure-ground ; the passage ends in a 
blank wall seemingly, but there is 5 door there 
allthesame, That's generally my way in; but 
there are several others just as easy.” 

“ Does anyone know of these ?” 

‘* No one but myself, unless Godfrey Darvall 
is alive—he knows. It was by one of them he 
came in, to be so very quickly thrust out by the 
front door, I'll never forget that night, and his 
father’s fury. He hunted him out with his crutch 
as if he were a mad dog.” 

** You were there then?” 

“Of course 1 was there then! And, thanks 
to his furious temper, when the oid man died 








"COME IN, MISS MARY, AND SIT DOWN IN MY SHELL-HOUSE.” 


there was no one but me to hear his last wishes, 
and to close his eyes. Mr, Godfrey wae prouder 
than myself! There, the rain Is over, and it’s 
time you were at home. When shall I see you 
again, Mary?” 

“I don't know,” she returned, as ehe tucked 
up her dress, and discovered an exceedingly neat 
pair of ankles, 

“ How would you like to come here, say twice 
a week, and read with me—English literature, 
French, and so on?” 

“T,” looking at him In amazement, ‘'I think 
I should like {t; but how could you spare 
time }” - 

“T can spare plenty for you—say Tuesdays 
and Thursdays at two o’clock. I’m fond of 
teaching ; it was once my trade,” 

“TI must ask mother.” 

"Why? Are you afraid there would be any 
impropriety in reading with a hump-backed 
man of sixty-five years of age? You were not 
so particular last summer with a man of six-and- 
twenty.” 

“And was I not punished ?” she demanded 
with flashing eyes. ‘ No, I'll never do anything 
in secret again.” 

* Not till the next time, eh? ‘Well, tell her, 
but mind it goes no further, I'll look for you 
on Thursday at two o'clock. I suppose she'll 
have no objection. You say you are fond of 
books, and I often see you mooning about the 
place, as idle as you-can be, looking lost for the 
want of something to do, and someone to speak 
to. Now you may as well employ theee empty 
hours by putting some useful) stuff Into your 
empty head.” 

“Yes, it’s empty enough,” she. admitted, 
shaking it in a melancholy fashion, 

* Besides, since you are married to——”’ 

“If you ever allude to 1t,” she interrupted, 
with a stamp of her foot, “you will never sce 
me again,” ; 

** Well, well, T won't, and, miad, i shail expect 
you uext Thursday.” 

(To be continued.) 
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“MARY, I WANT TO TALK TO YOU, 


ORDEAL BY FIRE. 


—0t— 
CHAPTER III, 


Naw Lainpsay soon found that she had not In 
the least overrated her own difficulties, and that 
to procure a fresh situation was well-nigh im- 
possible, 

Helen Lester, her old schoolfellow and present 
friend, was her greatest comfort at this period of 
her life. Helen was one of those women who 
will do anything in the world for those they love ; 
she even invaded the Art Gallery, and held a 
lengthy interview with Mr. Andrews. 

It began quietly enough ; she told him ehe had 
called about her friend, Miss Lindsay, and while 
not asking him to reconsider her dismissal, she 
hoped he would not be so unjust as to refuse her 
a reference, 

“TI see no injustice in the matter,” he said, 
coolly ; “she behaved abominably.” 

‘She must have been useful, or you wouldn’t 
have kept her three years.” 

'*T have no fault to find with her as a clerk.” 

"Then won’t you say as much to avy future 
employer.” 

“No, I won't.” The old man looked at Helen 
with something approaching a wink. “ That 
wouldn’t suit my book at all.” 

“T don’t understand, Will you explain ?” 

‘Oh, I'll put it plainly. I have but one son, 
and I brought him up to be a gentleman,” 

Helen thought privately he had not succeeded. 

“Tm a rich man,” wert on Andrews, “and 
I'd give all I have in the world to make my boy 
happy ; he has chosen to set his heart on thie girl, 
and I mean him to have her.” 

Helen felt bewildered. 

Tt seems strange to wish your son to havea 
Wife who does not love him.” 


“Oh, ‘the love’ll come right enough. Miss | 


Lindsay thinks herself too good for my boy. 
Well, in three or four months’ time, when she 
has found out what poveriy means she'll be glad 





enough to give him a different answer. Now, 
miss, you see why I shall not let her refer anyone 
to me. I don’t mean her to get another situa- 
tion. There’s a good berth waiting for her as 
my daughter-in-law, and I mean her to take ft,” 

Helen went home to report her failure. She 
would gladly have helped her friend, but she was 
very poor ; she had, Indeed, come to share Nan’s 
flat asa means of economising till she could join 
another journalist In cheap lodgings. Though a 
little older than Nan, and working far barder 
than the latter had had to do at the Gallery, Miss 
Lester earned a very mesgre income, and {tb came 
in by fits and starts. Some days she was in 
clover, on others she dined off a penny meat-pie 
or a saveloy, She had talents, but no genius; 
no powerful friends, no influences, therefore she 
found life a pes hy Pro fight. 

" What is to done, dear?” she asked Nan, 
when a month had passed and her friend was still 
one of the unemployed, ‘* Would you like to 
become one of us?” 

“Oh, no, I couldn’t,” said Nan, frankly, “I 
haven't the least gift for ‘writing,’ and I can’t 
describe anything excep? In a homely way ; my 
funds are getting low, and I feel at my wit's 
end ; but I have done one stroke of business to- 
day. I went to the agents and got Mrs, Ben- 
harm's address,” 

Mrs. Benham was the real proprietress of the 
flat, She had let it furnished to Miss Lindsay 
at a very low rent, because she wanted it alfred 
and looked after, and preferred a ladylike tenant 
to the ustial caretaker. 

** And must you give a long notice?" 

** She is only living in Kensington, s0 I went 
to see her. It seems she left the flat because 
her sister wasill and wanted her ; but one of her 
nieces is coming home ia January, and then 
ehe will want the flat herself. She was thinking 
of coming to explain to me. She was very nice, 
Nell, Iam to stay here till the firat of January, 
She wanted to reduce the rent when she heard 
I had ieft the Gallery, and she said of her own 
accord that if I wanted anyone to answer for my 
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I AM IN GREAT TROUBLE!” SAID LADY TREFUSIS, WEARILY, 


respectability to my next landlady she was quite 
willing for me to refer to her.” 

“ What a pity she can’t testify to your busi- 
ness capacities too?” 

*‘Isn’t it? I went to that Aew art bezaar and 
fancy shop at Cheisea to-day, Nell. They wanted 
geome one just temporarily for the Christmas 
rush,” 

Nell turned up her nore, She knew the shop, 

** It's not half good enough for you. Still, I 
suppose if you went there for a month /b would 
be a sort of reference,” 

‘* They wouldn’t have me, dear.’ 

“You mean they didn’t offer enough money?” 

“No, We didn’t get as far as terms, It was 
the usual catechism, ‘Had I been in businese 
before?’ ‘Yes,’ ‘Where?’ ‘At the Art Gallery, 
Piceadilly,’ ‘Oh, Andrews’; of course he would 
give me a reference?’ ‘No. I left through 
@ personal disagreement.’ ‘Very sorry; but 
couldn’t entertain the idea of trying you,’” 

“The wretches !”” 

Nell sighed. 

‘*Tt’s @ little hard thatone man should have 
the power to blight my whole future. If I were 
a thief, Neil, or the most disreputable girl in 
London it wou!dn’t be more difficult to get work.” 

“T should like to have the punishing of Mr. 
Andrews,” said Nell, tersely. 

I wonder what I can do,” said Nan, “" Nell, 
you know London far better than Ido, Isthere 
any single trade, profession, or calling that does 
not require a reference or previous training.” 

“There’s the stage,” sald Neil, bluntly, 
“you've a fine figure and a good voice, You 
might get on as a chorus girl {fall the Christmas 
engagements are not made.” 

“T should hate ft, and It’s so near Christmas 
I expect there’d be no opening. Anything 
else?” 

‘Plain peedlework—slopwork, I think they 
call it. I believe if you deposit five shillings the 
sweaters will trust you with a parcel of work.” 

** Work I could do.” 
“ Anyone could do it; but no ore could make 
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a living out of it. It would be men’s shirts at 
four and esixpence a dozen, and find your own 
thread or something of the kiad.” 

Nan shuddered. 

“Way don't you write to your friend at 
Southsea, the doctor’s wife ”’ 

“She is In trouble herself. Dr. Henderson Is 
very ill. They have had to get a locum tenenz, 

for ip will be weeks before he iz about again. If 
{ wrote I know Mrs. Hondersoa would ask me to 
yo and stay with them, and—I can’t go when I 
know they are io such straits that every extra 
mouth matters.” 

‘* What a pity one must eat. Nan, cheer up, 
we must hear of something soon, I ask every 
creature I can think of, likely or unlikely, but 
somehow I can't find any niche to sult you.” 

“Tam so glad you are here now, Nel). I 
don't think Fcould bear the misery of it all if I 
were alone.” 

"TI only wish I had not promised that girl to 
go and chum with her,” said Nell, regretfulls ; 
“put being on the same work, ib seemed our 
hours and thiogs would guilt so well, and it ie 
80 cheap,” 

‘Of course it is ; and Nan, even if you were 
going to stay, I couidn’t keep om thie flit. Mrs. 

33oham wanta to come back to ib hergelf,”’ 

“ And you leave on the firat of January. Nan, 
Tam #o glad we shall lave Onristmas together 
first.” 

Christmas} Don’t talk about Obristmas,” 
groaned poor Nell, “the bare idea of it niakes 
me more wretched, Happy thought! “Tama 
very decent cook; do you think suy family 
whose kitchen genius hes deserted them ‘would 
try me without a reference 1”’ 

“T think the bare’ thought of it is terrible, 
Nau, Keep up your courage, the longest lave 

roust have a turning, Remember, it is only a 
mouth since you left the Gallery.” 

“Oaly a month; it seems like six Nell, 
when we give up the flat, I think I shall become 
a vogetarian, potatoes aud onions are s0 cheap 
and so filliog. There's only just chis one draw- 
back, I bate both.” 

Nell worked harder than ever through Da- 
camber, her great desire-was to bave such a nice 
little hoard before she lefo the flat that she 
might send Nan a fiva pound note anonymously 
in a registered letter om New Year’s Day. . To 
thie end she was always rushing about ia eearch 
of “copy” for smart paragraphs, and eo little 
at home that perhepa she did not quite realise 
how white and piached Nan’s bright face was 
getting, It wae.very near Christmas, when one 
day Nan had a visitor. The porter’s wife came 
tolllog up to sea if Miss Lindsay was at home 
she had received a shilling for the service, or 
probably would not- have climbed the three flights 
af stairs.) 

“* There’s a lady, miss, wants to #ee you. She 
wouldn’t come up till ehe’d made sure you were 
in and slone, She says she’s come on buainess,” 

Nan hoped that the visit had something te do 
with one of the many ‘advertizsoments-she had 
Suswered, If the caller had been of the masen: 
ilue'sex, she might have feared an emissary from 
Mr. Tom ; but as it was she falt quite safe, and 


told the portress she should be very pleased to } 


sna’ the lady. Imagine her consternation when 
Mrs. Andrews appeared, panting snd pu fling very 
sauch from her enforced climb, 

Now Nan and Mrs, Andrews had never had any 
quarrel. ‘The good woman had, indeed; shown 
the girl much kindness, ant the meeting was 
Smbarraseing to both,. Nan could. not’ ‘resent 
whe ‘intrusion, because she felt | her. -vieitor’s 
motive was kindness, aud poor Mrs, Andrews— 
whatever hard words she iuight -bave eaid at 
home ahout the woman who had refused “her son 

was too troubled ot the change in Nan’s face 
not to feel more incliued for tears than anything 
else. 

“No ona knows I've come,” she said nt last, 
“The old man and Tom haven’} a.suspicion, ‘but 
Talways liked you, Miss Lindsay. and-when I 
heard thom talking last night, I made up my 
mind that I'd eee you to-dey aad tryif I couldn't 
put things right” 

“You were always very kind,” caid Nan, “ but 
Mra,’ Andrews, there is nothing to put right, 





Your husband had the right to dismiss me, but I 
had served him faithfully, and he ought to have 
given me a reference ; by refusing he has taken 
away wy bread.” 

‘* Dear, dear. Bat you know John had no wish 
to be unkind ; he thinks a lot of you.” 

‘Then he ‘bas managed to be unkind without 
the wish.” 

‘* He only wauted you to see what you were 
throwing away. My dear, I’m a good bit older 
than you, and I know more about men. They 
are all masterful. Why can’t you make up your 
mind to take Tom and give in? He'd make you 
a right good husband, and pa would come down 
handsome,” 

“It is quite impossible,” said ‘Nan, gravely. 
‘Mes, Andrews, [am sure you mean kindly, but 
please belisve me,nothing in the, whale world 
will make me marry your gov. I had rather beg 
my bread than be tied to a man rho. has perse- 
cuted me in the way he has done, 

* Tom was always masterful,” sald his mother, 
sadly—Nan. wondered. she was not angry with 
her—‘ bub I always liked you, Mies Lindsay, 
and I thought I'd come: to- ous and see if I 
coulda’t do anything. Yon see, my dear, you'll 
never get another situation, reference, 
and a reference ps'il ve. you, , You'll 
have to knock under at inst, eis ass 

“ If Taro starving T may ‘ave "to to go to the 
workhouse,” said Naw, “quietly, “but I shall 
prefer that to becomiog your aon e bondwoman.” 

Mrs. Andrews pat Bary Soyten 

“Let's ‘part good friends,” ae pleaded: #1 
never meantto be unkind, to you, Miss Ligtoape 
but ‘om is that maaterfal—— 

-Lett aloneby tho flickering fire Nan bersbaate 
teare, It. seemed so hard, 20 very hard, that 
all her troubles should have come through & 
man’s taking a fancy to her face. 

*T suppose Tom calls that ‘love’” she thought 
indignantly, “It’s not worth the name, true 
love protects its object from. all pain, he seems 
only to want to persecute me.’ 

In crossing the tiny veatibule to prepare tea, 
she saw a thick-looking letter lying on the mat, 
addressed to herself, it had been.sent to Southsea 
and redirected, Ri 

She tore it open, not that she, hoped for any 
thing good ; she found four enclosures, a smaller 
envelops addressed in her sister's. hand, a very 


basivess-like looking letter, a printed document» 


which proved .to be from a shipping company, 


entitling Misa Lindsay to a fitet class...saloon..: 


passage to Calcutta, in their steamer Catiope 
sailing on January 1st, and last of all a banker's 
draft for twenty pounds. 
Teare of joy welled wp inte Nan's eyes ;.In the 
darkest hour of her life lighi had come, 


ns 


CHAPTER IV: 


oe " Wuar is the meauing of this, Idonie?” de- 
manded Sir Denzil, in. anangry tone, "Since 
when have you, bren in the habit of complaining 
of my tyranny to any chance comer?” 

If. only he had spoken kindly ; or if only ahe 
had flung, herself into his arms, and sobhed-out 


her trouble on his breast, the result might haves 


been different ; but childish and yielding as. che 
seemed, Idonie had her pride, and:this had been 
wounded to the quick ever.sloce. Alice. Grant 
caine to be her guest Io wae not anger ao much 
as wounded, feeling which. made. the . girl- wife 
sceca obstinate .aud. contentious. She loved. her 
hushaod very dearly, and it,cut ber to the qulek, 
vhat he should have growa so cold and indif- 
ferent. . , 

“JT don’t oonnider Captain Fairfax.prechsely a 
chance comer,” she said shortly 3 ‘and bwas not 
complaining of your tyranny.” 

“Tb is not customary for a lady to abuse her 
guests Tender you. have failed utterly in 
your cuty towards my cousin.” 

‘Well, if [ have, Devzil, you have so very 
much exceeded yours towards Mise Grant time I 
should tay she had no cause for complaining ; 
besides, I donot con-ider ber my guest, “She has 
Cone nothing but-s'ighs me ever since she came 


into this house ; she has made my life perfectly 
intolerable.” 

“And so you confide your gtiefs to Captain 
Fairfax? Perhaps he would like to console you 
for my harshness, He may have My 76 you 
should exchange my guardianship for his?” 

Two deep red spots burnt on Idonie’s cheeks, 
otherwise she was perfectly composed; out- 
veer she seemed much calmer than her hus. 


“ Captain Fairfax came here this afternoon to 
ask mes fayour, I have no doubt k should have 
mentioued it to you later, bub after ‘your last 
iovull you had besten heer (i methc® Hla’ls ong 
to Laura Clive, itoring ear mec oro 
ago, and she is 
wauted me to let her "petted foomy tale this 
I agreed, saying that Mise G: ra have lett 
by January. Hernenie? once ed, own 
we exchanged our views of hers” 

“ Alice will not be gone ‘fn 
just avked her to prolong 

“ Without cons mega 

"Certainly ; it Ie my “howe, You did not 
think it necessary to consult me promising 
to receive Captain Pairfax's fizncée.” 

‘She would stay, a three days, - Miss 
Grant has been here nearly two months. “You 
propose to foist her on me far another four.” 

"She will certainly stay here til! Easter,” re- 
turned Sir Denzil. “I have quite settled it, 
Idonie, why are you so unreasonable ?” 

She was in vory delicate health,» She had 
really never recovered the shoek of her last baby's 
death ; and the troubled lifé!mbhe hed led since 
‘had enhanced her weakness “What Ideatewanted 
‘was someone to pet and take care of her—“wQulet, 
happy home-life, not the alternate fits of depres- 
sion and wild, reckless gaiety of her present lot. 

*T don’t think I am unreasonable, Denzil, I 
don't like Miss Grant, and ehe is very rude to 
me. Ask any unprejudiced person, and they will 
tell you the same thing. There is uct a creature 
in Dolerabad likes her.” 

Te was fin unfortunate moment for Miss Grant 
toappear. Left to themselves a little longer 
some explanation between the wedded psir might 
have'led toa reconcillatiow, i 

“Why, Idonie, haw brizht you Todk, and yet you 
were nob well enough to go with us to Mrs, 
Marcus’ ‘at home.’” 

“JT hate ‘at hothes,?”mifd Idonie, “and I've 
got an‘awtnl headach: ~I-shall-nes’ come in to 
dinner, Devgily?. , 

She knew that nothing aoneyed. her- “husband 
more then being left to a ééie a t’te Alaner. with 
Mise Grant, whether be regarded ler absence ss 
a slight to Alice,sor he-thought-(he -was what, iv 
& woman, would haye-been called prudigh) it ir- 
proper to dive alone with his.own cousin, Idonie 
did not know, wy 

‘Such. nonsense?? decided. Lady» Trefer.s, 
“they are alone -together for. hours, .eo why 
should I..put myself out to chaperen bem at 
dinner, Ob, how [ wish Lavage rid of Alice 
Geant.” . 

Poor Idoniel Avice was Gascony @ night- 
mare to her; but till.sow she-had comforted 
herself with the. thought. that. three. month: 
must have aa end, and then.she- should rbe freed 
fom her incubus Now ehe heard. that. Alice 
owon.to stay till April, Pbie wre anlg Nevoraber 
How could she bear it, 

“T suppose,” mused the poor gtr,. Hohe ogled 
the dnvitation. out of.Denzil, and» he ifeele he 
ean’t take ii back, however muvh he wished to 
(not thab he does ,wiek it); -but-if 1. can oi 
think of some plaw for getting nid: cp Alice, Vil 
manage it you." 5 

Generous toa tenth in pecuniary ‘santhers, Sir 
‘Denzil made his. wife. a. most).dmple. allowance, 
and. Idonie, who had .cared very:little.for shop 
pivg lavely, bad nearly: two hundred,pounds ‘co 
ber -dressing-case,.. Ae. she. day, there alone, 
miserable, j-alous and angry, her thoughts. wen 

back to the old home at Southsea, where she bo 
heen, #0 heppy, and: the sister »who had: beep * 
very tower of refuge in all her ebildish griefe. 1 
tonly Nan «ereshere, Tdonie felt her- heart. would 
not ache quite.eo badly, 

1. deplave...2'll. aeite. and i hex,” decided 


















L Idonie,..; "1 know ehe’s ina situation tn-Londex, 
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but she'd not mind throwing it up to come to 
ms, Ill send the passage money and ask her to 
start ab ones, then, if Denzil doesm’t like it he 
must just pay her fare home ogain, and at least I 
shall have had a little time with Nan.” 

The selfishness of the scheme did not occur 
to Idonfe, at home Nan had beem her willing 
elava, giving up anything to do her pleastre, 
that {t mighb damage her alster’s whole fature to 
throw up a g00d situation and coms out to India 
at a day's notice never struck the spoilt child of 
fortune. Idonie could only reslire that in seven 
or eight weeks she might have Nan with her, 

She was a most uobusinses-like woman, but 
che managed her scheme beautifully, Shesimply 
ehifted the responsibiliry on to Captain Fairfax, 
as Laura Cilve was coming out to him he must 
know just how to manage, and Lancelot, who was 
delighted to think there would soon be some one 
at haud~ to wateh- over the-poor little lady 
arranged it easily enough. He wrote home to 
his agents, enclosing Idonie’s letter to her sister, 
and requesting them to take 4 passage for a lady 
in the firet ship sailing, and forward the same 
with enclosed letter and twenty pounds to Miss 
Lindsay, care of Dr, Henderson, Southasa, then 
he allowed Idonie to reimburse him, and told her 
she mighb expect her sister iu January. 

Sir Denzil had no more private conversation 
with his wife ; but the breach between them was 
quite unhealed, 

Atice Grant was to stay till Easter, and, per- 
haps, feeliag her position more secure, became 
more opanly rude to her hostess than she had 
ever been before, 

“There's nothing the matter with you, really,” 
she said when Idonie had refured to chaperon 
her to some entertainment, on the plea of feeling 
ill. *' You only want to do me out of my amiuse- 
monta; but you won’tdo that, for Danzil will 
take me,” 

“ Denzil hates parties.”, 

" He always liked them very much till he was 
married: Perhaps he hates to see hia wife flirt, 
and so abstains from them,” 

* How dare you?” cried Idonie, angrily, “you 
have no right to say such thiogs,” 

Alice Geant ehrugged her shoulders. 

“ Everyone knows you amuse yourself, It was 
high time some relation of Denztl’s came to look 
after hia comfort, for you neglect him utterly.” 

Idonie said nothing—a dangerous symptom to 
anyone who had known her better. She was 
perfectly aliens till her husband and her guest 
had departed; then she rang for her maid, an 
Eoglishwoman, who had been with her aunt, 
Mes, Vivian, for years, and entered I“onic’s ser- 
vice at her death, 

“ Mary, sit down, I want to talk to you, Iam 
n great trouble,” 

Mary Wells knew it perfectly. There was not 
§ servant about the place who would have changed 
lote with their beantiful young mietresa, Alice 
Grant was fairly detested by the household, 
They did not suspect her cousin of making love 
to her; but they thought ft shamefal the way 
ahe was allowed to treat thelr lady. 

“Tf Latay here I shall go mad, Mary, ordo 
Miss Grant a mischief, .I think I hate her.” 

“ And Lam sure J do, my lady, sxid Mary, 
fraakly, “I’ve lived in good service this twenty 
years ; but I mever saw the Ifkes of her before, 
and I hope I never may again.” 

“T mush go away,” repeated Idon'e, ‘Mary, 
you know Miss Vivian batter than Ido, Doyou 
think she would take mein?” . 

The lady in question had. coms out to look after 
her brother’s house on his wife’s death. She 
had shown herself very kind to, Lady Trefusis at 
their occastonal meetings ; bub these, with thirty 
miles between them, were very tare... . 

Idonie had just wisdom enough to know that 
In leaving her husband she must go to some one 
above suspicion,: Colonel Virlan was her uncle—~ 
at leash by pine sister was a lady of 
fifty, very popular fn his regiment. 

“Tam sure she would, my Isdy,” said Mary 
Wells ; “' there's nowhere in all India you'd be so 
safe as at your unele’s, If you-spsak to Siz 
Denzil to-morrowwe could gonext week.” 

“Tam going to-night,” replied. Idonie, " and 
you had better pack ab once—ia an hour or less 





we must start. Until we are fairly off the ser- 
vants can think I havechanged my mind and 
gone to the ball, Mary, don’t try to argue 
with me. I have suffered enough, and my mind 
is made up, “If I leave this house Mies Grant 
must go. In common decency she could not stay 
here alone with my husband.” 

"Tairty miles fs a long drive, my lady, you'll 
*9 worn out.” 

**No, [shall be better. The horses can be put 
up for the night, and return in the morning 
before Sir Dengll needs them.” 

It was ten before Lady Trefusis started, ib was 
past midnight when the carriage drove into 
Oolonet Viviau’s compound, and that gentleman 
and: his sister, who had- just returned from a 
dinner party, were going to bed, 

“Good. gracious, Idonie,” exclaimed the 
Qolonel, ‘' my dear child, how glad Iam to see 
you, but why didn’t you let us know you were 
coming }” 

Idonie kiseed -him affectionately, but {t was to 
Miss Vivian she turned imploring!y, she felt 
that. in her’ present grievous etrait it was a 
woman's help she needed most. 

**Do not send me home,” she pleaded feebly, 
"do please be-kind to me, lam so miserable.” 

Martha Vivian. put her arms round the 
trembling girl and led her to the sofa, she 
a her asa mother {might soothe asick 
child. 

India Is notorlous for gossip, and rumoura from 
Dolerabad had toid Mies Vivian that all was not 
well with Sir Dauzil’s young wife, but the spinster 
—unlike most of her kind—took Idonie’s part 
even then, and now that she had come, and ae {t 
were, thrown herself on them fir protection, 
Miss Vivien ‘would not have let wild horses tear 
her away. 

‘* Send you home, indeed,” she eaid, cheerfully, 
“that’s not likely when I have heen lovging for 
someone young and bright to come and stay with 
me, But you are quite worn ont, dear, and 
must goto bed, when you are rested you shall 
tell me as much or ae little as you like, and vow 
try to sleep ; remember, nowhere could you be 
safer than with your uncle.” 

Bat when Idoniefhad .fatlen into an uneasy 
siumber,and Miss Vivian had questioned the 
maid,-she came back to her brother with a 
troubled face, + 

“What is it, Martha—a’ quarrel 1” 

“Tam afraid it iy more then that. It seems 
that Sir Dexzii has a couein of his own lving 
with himagatust his wife's expressed wish, and 
that she treats Idonle with every kind of in. 
Cignity.” 

“T hope to goodness {t- ig nob. Alice Grant,” 

“Yea, this; Surely, William, there. is nothing 
wrong 

‘* Not as you g20d women count wrong. Tre- 
faale-is aa straight aa a die, but he is just as blind 
asa bat; or he would never bave had that woman 
im his honse, -Why, ber family avgled for. him for 
years, Bofore ever he saw Idonte the Grants 
wanted him for Alice, and. if ihe had mob had to 
take that sudden ran Home-tecanse of his father's 
death, I believe they would have succesced, 
Tren, coming out, be .aw Idonie, and Miss 
Grant's chance was done with, 

» Mis) Vivian looked severe, 

‘* Hs ovght never te have had .Miss..Grant in 
his home.’ 

* No, BubI told,youw he was.ae blind as 1 bat, 
I don't suppose,.it,ccecurred.to. hia that. ihe 
woman who had wanted-to be Lady. Trefusis 
could not feelwery,-kindly.to her.enecessful rival, 
Lhave-no doubt Mise Grant made mischief; and 
Denzil, without meaningany harm, was more polite 
to-his guest than his. wife thought necessary.” 

§‘ Tt only one of those babies bad lived |’’ 

“Well, Idonle’y only twenty-two ; there may 
be a dozen wore babies yet. J am giat,she had 
the sense to come to.us...Tae mos) eeandal- 
loving people cau’¢ make much harm out of Lady 
Trefusis payiog « visit; to ber wucle, It’s rather 
hard on you, Mattie, but Iknow you'll pus up 
with it, for my sake!” 

* Tam very glad she came here,” said Miss Vivian, 
drying her eyes. “If she had gone away alone 
to an hotel or anything, it might have ruined her 
good name ; now we can just send a letter back 





by the carriage, and Sir Denzil can’t believe there 
fe anything wrong; while, if he bas had a little 
anxiety to face, I think is will eerve him right.” 

But ‘the letter had to be of very different 
import from what they thought. Mary Wella 
sought Miss Vivian at the eariiest possible hour 
in the morning with bad cews, Her mistresa 
had passed a terribly reatless night, and was now 
perfectly delirioue, 

“Tl send our doctor in to see her," said the 
Colonel, “ Carter’s a good sort and won't goseip; 
it's better than trusting a civilian, Mattie, 
Mattie! you sre in for’a spell of hard work. 
There's not 4 nurse in the place!” 

“*T am nob afcaid of work; and Mary Welle is 
a first-rate nuree,” But, John, what aie we to 
do about Sir Denzil?” 

“T had forgotten all about him, I feel rather 
disgusted with him, too. Idonie was euch 5 
pretty, light-hearted child! and he seems to 
have spoilt her lite. Well, I suppose he must 
have a line, ‘So here goes!” ' 

Probably’it was the curtest note the gexial 
cflicer had ever indited, 


“Sim,— 

**T have to foform you that my niece, 
Lady Trefusis, arrived here last night, and is at 
present confined to her bed by serious {llnese. 
Of the trestment which has brovght » bright, 
high-spirited girl to the mere shadow of her 
former eelf, I will not epeak here. 

* Your obedient servant, 
"“Joun Vivian,” 


Sir Denzil’s worst enemy could hardly have 
wished hit a more painful time chan thab he 
experienced between his. return from the ball 
and receiving the Colonel's leiter. 

To begin with the ball, Waen he arrived 
there without his wife he was sensible of a great 
coldness in bis reception, not only by his hostess, 
but by his fellow-guestz, Everyone inquired for 
Lady Trefusis. Sir Denzil might be—as his uocle 
by marriage put it—as blind as a bat, but at last 
it penetrated, even to hia perceptions, that he 
was out of favour; that his friends and soctety 
generally blamed him for coming without bia wite 
aud with Miss Grant, 

Dulerabad was not a strait-laced place, but it 
had. its prejudices, Sir Denzil had never been 
poplar, the Grants had been (when residents) 
generally disliked, but Idonie was. the darling of 
society. 

Bright aud taking, .» general favourite, she had 
never flirted with another woman’s husband or 
lover, had never snubbed any woman poorer or 
plainer;than herself, . She was regarded as fer 
too good for the middle-aged. judge, who “ ne- 
giected her shamefully,” but whon a third per- 
gon was domiciled in the Trefusis household, 
and when; though it.was evident she was ob- 
noalous to its mistress, Sir Derzil showed. her 
far more attention. than he had shown his wife. 
Dolerabad. was up in arms, and the baronet wae 
deteated. . 

Sir Denzil. nevor. danced. Jt being a private 
ball, he had no hesitation in leaving Alice on a 
chair near eome matrons, ©! course, she would 
get partners presently,..she knew heaps of 
people; besides, it was Lady Carlyon's, business 
to find eligible men for her jJady guests, S> Sir 
Denzil atrolled into the card-room, snd tried to 
take a hand at whist; but thongh three tables 
were set out, he discovered that neither porty 
had.a; vacant place for him. He challenged an 
old. officer to chess only, to be refused. He 
tried to talk over the last mail news with a 
krot of men near the door; but the knot broke 
up when he joived them. 

Blind though he might bs, Sir Denzil was no 
fool, Ab last he realised that for some reason, 
known or unknown, he was ont of favour in 
Dolerabad society, 

'* Hang ip all, Carlyon,” he esid to his host, 
“$f you knew Iwas to be ineulted you had no 
right to invite me,” oe 

“My wite invited you and Lady Trefusis, 
said the young earl, coolly, “Saud did not invite 
Miss Grant, You ehose to reverse the position 
and bring Miss Grant, leaving your wife a0 
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home. I expect every decent fellow in the room 
feels as much disgusted as myself.” 

Sir Der zl stared at him. 

“Tdonle ie ab home ill! You don’t suepect 
me of locking her up to prevent her coming, I 
suppose. I did my best to persuade her, I told 
her ib was ber duty to her guesb to chaperon 
Miss Gravt.” 

‘* Mies Grant was not invited.” 

“ She sald she had a card.” 

"Did you see it?” 

“Of course not. I--—~” 

"Look here, Trefusts,” said Lord Carlyon, 
“It’s time some one opened your eyes. If you 
keep Mies Grant in your house and let her 
openly insult your wife you'll find every decent 
houee in the place closed to you.” 

“ Miss Grant ie my cousin,” : 

‘Lady Trefusls is your wife, A wife stands 
first,” 

“Well, it is hard lines if a man may not Invite 
bis cousin to spend a few weeks,” 

‘*Mise Grant has been at Dolerabad two 
months, and Is eald to be staying till Easter. I 
am told she declares you cannot possibly do 
without her, as you find her companionship 
essential to your happiness.” 

‘It’s a lie.” 

Lord Carlyon shrugged his shoulders, 

“Perhaps it is also a lie, when Miss Grant 
joforms everyone that but for -your journey to 
England she would have been your wife instead 
of the present Lady Trefusis. If it is true, it is 
an insult to your wife to ask her to receive your 
discarded sweetheart as her guest.”’ 

“I think I'll go home,” sald Trefusic. “I 
won’t quarrel with you, Carlyon, you have been 
deceived.” 

“Then so has everyone else at Dolerabad, 
Just ask Miss Grant how wany partners she has 
had to-night, I know it was settled at the club 
that if she showed herself here without Lady 
Trefuels not » man would dance with her.” 

Sir Denzil made hie way back to the ball-room, 

“I thick I will order the carriage, Alice. It 
is getting late, and I do not care for Idonie to be 
alone so many hours,” 

“Oh, we had better stay till eupper. I haven’t 
danced once yet,” 

“ { will order the carriage,” ssid Str Denzil. He 
did not care to tell her his conviction that no 
man would take her into the supper-room, and 
that nothing would induce him, after what hs 
had just heard, to appear there with her him- 
eelf, 

‘ir Denzil shook hands with Lady Carlyon, 
who, In a vofea audible through the room, sent 
* her love to his wife.” 

The Countess did not seem to see Miss Grant’s 
outetretched hand. She looked straight past the 
young lady as though unconscious of her very 
existence 

“The Carlyons are odious,” sald Miss Grant, 
as they drove home, ‘‘I never was ab a more 
hateful bal}. Why, no one asked me to dance 
onee, I call it a great alight to you in your poat- 
Sir Denzil looked at her gravely. Was it pos- 
sible he had been deceived, and Alice had not 
been invited ? 

“IT think there was some mistake,” he said, 
gravely, “Lord Carlyon told me you had not 
received a card for the bal), and therefore his 
wife resented your coming.” 

* Of course I did not receive a separate card,” 
anid Alice, who was far too clever to tell nesdless 
ifes ; “but Idonie is so intimate with Lady Car- 
lyon she was quite at liberty to take me as her 

ies’, 

"Only Idonie did not take you.” 

“Well, you did, and husband and wife are 
one, Of course,” after a little panse, “I know 
J have Idonie to thank for the slights I received, 
She fs so absurdly jealous of me she tries to set 
her friends against me; but so long as you are 
trae to me, Denzil, I don’t care.” 

Denzil was painfully conecious that he did not 
like this way of talking at all. 

“When you came here, Alice, I thought you 

nid be a nice companion for my wife. I asked 

! your viett in the same belief ; but 
s it is clear that you and Idonie 





are not friendly. Your position in a house can- 
not be pleasant Hf you are antagonistic to its 
mistress, so I think ft would be better if you 
went home next week.” 

Alice felt furious ; but she had no mind to give 
in yet, 

** You forgeb how much you depend on me for 
your little comforts Cousin Denzil. Idonfe ie eo 
taken up with galety she has no time to devote 
to you.” 

“T must take my chance of that!” esid Sir 
Denz'l, bluntly. “As my kinswoman, I won’t 
expose you to a ition of to-night’s treat- 
ment. If we can’t find as suitable escort for you, 
I will get Idonie to send her maid home with 
you. Wells has been ten years in India and Is 
used to travellivg.” 

He went atraight to his wife’s room, meaning 
to tell her he had arranged for Alice to leave 
them as soon as possible, But the pretty white 
bed was empty. An awful fear seized on him. 
He went back to the drawing-room and rang the 
be 


ll. 

"Send Welle to me!” he sald to the servant, 
his own man, the only white domestic except 
Wells, 

"She left, Sir Denzil, about ten.” 

** Left! But my wife was devoted to her.” 

* She left in attendance on my lady, Sir Denzil. 
The carriage started about ten. Lady Trefusia 
charged me to tell you she would send ft back 
early in the morning, before you would want it.” 

Sir Denzil went back to his wife’s room. Surely 
if she had deserted him, ehe had left at least a 
farewell message. 

He found it at last. 


"You are very cruel to me, and you let your 
cousin insult me continually. I will nod share 
my home with her, so I have gone away. 

‘6 Tponiz” 


Sir Denzil passed a sleeplees night, The first 
thing in the morning he rode off to consult his 
oldest friend, a banker, whose compound was 
three miles distant from his own. 

It Sir Denzil expected Mr. Marchment to 
reassure him he was disappointed. The banker, 
a crusty old bachelor, happened to have been 
very much attracted to Idonie, while he regarded 
Miss Grant (who had tried to captivate him) 
with marked aversion, 

“Tt serves you right !” he sald, frankly. “If 
Lady Trefusis had had a father or brother at 
hand, you would not have dared to neglect 
her!” 

“T never neglected her, Marchment, you know 
I was devoted to her.” 

“ Well, you took a queer way of showing It, 
then. I’m sure all Dolerabad would eay you 
were devoted to your cousin,” 

**Then you won’t help me to find Idonie?” 

" She’s probably gone to some friend at a little 
distance, Wait till the carriage comes back, and 
question the driver.” 

“ And that is your advice?” 

Yes. I'll give you another piece, if you 
like. When the carriage returns give it another 
job, let It take Miss Grant on the first stage of 
her journey from Dolerabad,” 

Sir Denzil returned home, almoat worn out 
with anxiety, Alice met him on the threshold, 

“What terrible news I have heard! Idonie 
has actually left her home—-shocking ! I suppose 
Captain Fairfax is at the bottom of her shame 
less conduct?” 

‘Pil trouble you to use different words in 
speaking of my wife!” said Sir Denzil, sternly. 
“Tdonle is visiting friends. She has left her 
home because she positively refuses to share that 
home with you. Therefore I must beg you to 
pack up at once !” 

"You will send me away ?” 

"T have no choice in the matter,” he eaid, 
grimly. ‘*Mrs, Grundy rules paramount here; 
and if you stayed in my house now my wife has 
left me you would lose your good name,” 

Allce looked at him Intently. 

“ Would that matter? You could get a divorce, 
and then x 

“Silence!” thundered Sir Denzil, “I won't 
hear euch base slander of my wife! And, let 





me tell you tils, Alice, if I were free to marry 
agai to-morrow, I shouldn't make you Lady 
Trefusis,” 

The immaculate Andrew interrupted them. 

“The carriage has returned, Sir Denzil; 
Colonel Vivian sends you this letter.” 

‘* Her uncle!” breathed as the man 
departed, “ Fool that I was to doubt Idonie for 
an inetant ; of course she bas gone to him !” 

But when he read the letter the feeling of 
relief left him and was replaced by one of great 
anxiety. n 

Idovie seriously ill! Idonie, who had parted 
from him in anger. At that moment Sir Denzil} 
knew the truth—bhbe loved his wife better than 
anything on earth, and if she died happiness for 
him was ended. 

(To be continued.) 








THE OLD BOATSWAIN’S ERROR, 


—~0i— 


THE ghostly-looking albatross, riding the sea 
with stately crest, stared at the ship as she 
dashed throvgh the cold waves on her course, 
Whole flocks of sea-crows frequently circled 
about our masts, Now and then, driven by 
adverse winds near the coast, we beheld thon. 
sands of seals, whose weird, unearthly howling 
blended with the roar of the surges on the 
rocks. We were approaching Cape Horn, and as 
we drew every day nearer that dreaded locality, 
the young green hands amongst the crew began 
to show symptoms of what the old sailors face- 
tiously termed the Cape Horn fever. One after 
another of these youngsters took to his buxk, 
shivering as if with an attack of sgue, and re- 
mained rolled up in blankets until the firat ¢ fiicer 
dosed them all with ealte, and then, insisting 
that they were cured, forced them to return to 
duty. 

As second officer of the Cumbcr!and—euch wae 
the ship’s name—it was oftex my place to see 
that the complainants did not abirk the tasks 
{mposed upen them. My natural experience 
having convinced me that the disease of Cape 
Horn fever was often merely imaginary, I used 
every effort to impress this truth upon the 
minds of the young sailors. As I treated them 
kindly, all except one seemed disposed to give up 
the foolish notion that they were too ill to brave 
the chilling cold and the tempestuous winds of 
the bluff old Cape. The exception I mention 
was a slender youth of sixteen—ihe son of Tom 
Saunders, our boatswain, who numbered sixty 
winters, and who was a perfect sea-dog, willing 
and ready to perform his duty on all occasions. 
Poor Tom, however, had one weakvess—-an over- 
weening fondnees for his boy rendering him blind 
to one of the lad’s most serfous faulte, I can 
imagine I see him now—that dreamy, thoughtful 
Will Saunders, so fond of reading and study, 
always, from sheer distaste for manual Jabcur, 
placing himeelf at the tail of a rope when a sail 
was to be hauled down, in order that the men Iu 
front of him might lay out to furl it, and he have 
the luxury of being left behind on deck. ; 

Whenever I spoke to his father on the subject 
the old boatewain’s temper would seem to mound 
aloft to the very tip of his brain. 

“ Hark ye, sir,” he said to me on one of those 
occasions, ‘he’s got too many chips from my 
hulk in him to bea shirk, so if he hangs back 
at times it’s becaues he knows that them that’s 
had more experience than him can furl sail 
better, I tell you he’Jl make a commodore yet, 
for he was always a-readin’ of naval heroes and 
such like, Ay, ay, shiver me if I didn’t see * 
second Paul Jones in him once when he sung to 
me them beautiful linee,— 

« Our gunner in 'fright to Panl Joniés he came— 

‘Our ship is a-sinkin’, our shrouds are in flame. 


Then Paul Jones he cried, in the height of bis pride, 
‘If we cannot do better, men, we'll sink alongside. 


Will Saunders, insisting that he had the Cape 
Horn fever, sadly neglected his duties. The 
captain, a good-natured nian, forebore treating 
him harshly, but insisted on bis being kep’ of 
deck, 
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“ Tf the boy says he is ill, he {s,” the boatewain 
remarked to me one day. ‘I asked the captain 
to let him go below, but he only shook his head, 
and talkin’ about that Indian shawl 
which his wife had been a-longin’ for ever since 
ghe saw me take it out of my donkey (chest), and 
bang {t up foranairin’. I got that sbawl, as you 
know, from @ native, for five pounds of ‘baccy. 
I've been thinkin’ I'd save it for Will’s wife, if he 
ever , but now I've made up my mind 
to Oe ee ae ee Se ee 
See a 

pper 
veda while e's fl” 

I walked away shrwazing my shoulders, for I 
knew that Will was not sick, but only pretending 
to be 80, 

That very day old Tom sold the Indian shawl 
to the captain while his wife and he were on 
deck, and it would have done you good tc see how 
the eyes of beer mye | woman sparkled as she held 
up the garment in all sorte of positions, and then 
alternately put {¢ on and off her beautiful 
shoulders, lastly, laid {it on one knee, and 
commenced to smooth it as if it was a pet kitten. 
It was really a magnificent article, of fine and 
glossy fabric, strong, closely woven, as soft as 
silk, and well fitting the shapely woman to whom 
it now 

After the pleased captain had for awhile wit- 
nessed his fair partner's appreciation of his gift, 
be went below. 

Then up steps old Tom Saunders to the 
skipper’s wife, takes off his Scotch cap, bows, 
scrapes his foot, rolls his quid of tobacco far 
back against his cheek, and says, respectfully, — 

“Ma’am, here’s hopin’ that that ere shawl 
will remind you totry and persuade Captain 
Benson to let my boy, who fs ill, stow himself in 
the fo’castis till he gets well.” 


coldly. Her large, dark, almond-shaped eyes 
seemed to go through him like needles, He drew 
back abashed, and to pull at bis grey 
forelock. Then, as inspired by a sudden 
thought, he continued,— 

“Tell you what I’li do, ma’am. I'll give the 
captain back half the money he paid me for the 
shawl ff you'll perausde him to let the lad stay 
below, and many thanks to you, ma'am.” 

Mra, Benson looked indignant at what she 
deemed an attempt to bribe her, but the eager, 
wistful expression of Tom's weather-beaten 
visage soon convinced her that the proposal was 
the reeult of the almost childish simplicity of 
his nature. 

She gently declined his offer; sald that the 
captein had told her that the boy was not sick 
atall; and she added that her husband required 
no persuasion to perform his duty, but always 
did what was right; whereupon the old tar, 
deeply grieved for his son’s sake, bowed and with- 

w, 

Two days later we were off Cape Horn. The 
dark, leaden-coloured sky, and the cold head- 
winds did not keep Mrs, Benson below. She was 
on deck in all weathers, wearing her warm Indian 
shawl, and now and then glancing at the dim 
reflection of her superb form in the cabin window. 

“Ay!” muttered old Tom to himself, on one 
of these occasions, " I s’pose as it’s the way with 
em all, and it may be wrong of me, but I heartily 
wish I hadn’t sold the captain that shawl for 
her, since she won’t speak a good word for my 
boy. Avast there, though; I mustn’t growl 
about it, It ain’t her fault that she’s jest as 
she’s made—jest fit to wear Indian shawls, and 
admire herself in ‘em, withoud a thought of a 
poor lad who is ill.” 

Just then one of those sudden squalls common 
to this fickle clime came howling and thundering 
down upon the shf; 

The sea roared ike an old lion, and the wind 
blew great guns, For an instant the craft Jay 
nearly on her beam-ends, while orders to clew up 
and furl rang fore and afi, 

As the men went aloft the force of the gale 
blew them almost flat against the shrouds. 

‘Lively, lads!” shoated Captain Benson 
through his trumpet. 

With a report like a cannon, the fore-topsail, 





torn from the yards, collapsed, aud went spinning 
upward into the rack of the squall. 
There was a sort of “cross sea”’—one of the 
most perilous peculiarities uf the Cape Horn 
waters——and now and then the low-hulled ship, 
with a heavy lurch, would plunge bows under, 
and lie for moments as if she would never get up, 
leaving the slatting canvas completely at the 
mercy of the winds. 
ee cremrn tre St 
m2, | was in a to have 
— 7 captain urry 


“ Here, you, Will Saunders, where are you?” 

he roared, as the boy sprang from the lee of the 

you go, and help furl the jib. 

ion’t you eee there is only one man out there ?’”’ 

Ths cortaba destin’ gvtay for the nimbleness 

ca » for 

shown by the lad in getting behind the galley 
Indicated his perfect fitness for duty. 

“Come, away you go!” was the sternly 
reiterated order, and the boy sulkily obeyed. 

The man out on the boom before him was a 
Lascar—a lithe, supple, eel-like fellow—of won- 
derful activity. had run out on the foot- 
rope like a flash, thus avoiding being dipped 
pared bye during the wr gb pind y Ae by 

ging slatting canvas esca g 
knocked overboard. 

Will Saunders might have done the same, but 
shrinkivgly he felt his way like a cripple; and 
the captain, who now foresaw what must happen, 
was about to call him back, when a tremendous 
plunge of the ship buried the lad under water. 


Far upward the bow swung sgalu, showing the 
boy high in the alr, gasping for breath, as with 
trembling fiogers he clung to the boom. 


by the canvas now bellying out from the spar 
against his face, and almost pushing him off, he 
gave a wild cry of terror. 

His father, who was aloft on the foreyard, 
heard and eaw him. He had jast finished su- 
perintending the furlivg of the foresafl, and 
now, in spite»of his years, the old tar, seizing 
the forestay, slid down like lightning towards 
his beloved boy. 


But scarce his feet touched the staysail 
boom when he heard the second d cry 
of Will, as a violent slat of the canvas knocked 
the lad from the yard. 

The old boatswain bounded like a lion to the 


deck. 

* Quick, for Heaven's sake!” he roared to the 
captain and me, 

We had been standing amidships, and we now 
saw Will Saunders, who had fallen clear of the 
bows to windward, come up under the counter, 
near the mizen chains. The ship had just made 
another of her plunges, remaining, for a few 
seconds, without way, in the cross-sea, and 
this had enabled the boy to hold on to a thin 
piece of clothes-line, dangling from the chafus, 
and merely wound about one of them without 
being fastered to it, Asa consequence, the thin 
rope was slipping off the fron bar as the lad held 
to it; and as the craft was again about to go 
sploniog on her way, we felt sure that the youth 
would be left astern, with the line in his hands, 


‘aud would be lost, for {t was too rough to lower 


a boat. 

We rushed “aftward,” but we knew we would 
not be fn time to save the boy, especially as all 
the ropes were now entangled, and in confusion, 

The captain’s. wife, in spite of the peril she 
incurred from the seas sweeping over the rail, 
had sprung from the shelcer of the companion 
way when ehe heard Will Saunders fall; and 
now, 28 the ship swung off, and the wind was 
brought astern, we saw the brave woman, with a 
movement as quick as thought, take off her 
Indian shawl, and, dropping the lower part over- 
board, tle the other end to the mizen shrouds, 

Just then, a rush of water sweeping the deck 
compelled her to cling to the shrouds to escape 
being washed into the sea, but, the next 
moment, the voice of the noble’ woman rang 
clearly above the roar of the wind, which had 
slightly abated, 





“He holds to it! Quick, and he can be 
saved!" 

Active as we were, old Tom, In aplte of his 

somehow got ahead of us, and, swingi 
Shall aver the side Into the chains, his iron 
hand gripped bis boy’s collar. 

From the shawl, to which he had clung, Will 
was lifted to the deck ; and now Banana as if 
the grateful old tar would never tire of 
Mrs, Benson for saving his son, nor stop asking 


her —- 

‘* Pardon for what ?” she inquired. 

" Why, do you see,” replied Tom, “ when you 
didn’t speak a good word for my alck boy, I was 
sorry I sold that shawl to the captain for you ; and 
I made up my mind as you was good for nothin’ 
except wearin’ Indian shawls and the and 

’ yourself in them. Now I ask pardon 
for the mistake I made. You've proved your 
self a heron (heroine), ma’am ; you've done 
boy and me the greatest kindness, and I’m 
enough I let the skipper have the shaw! for 

ou. 


** Yes, father,” cried Will, “for that shawl 
was the means of saving my life ; and let me now 
own that Mrs, Benson was right about my not 
being ill, for I was not ill at all.” 

The affair served as a sort of lesson to the boy, 
The pluck and coolness shown by thé woman who 
had eaved his life made him ashamed of his lack 
of hardihood, and, from that moment he emulated 
his father in performing his duty on every occa- 
alon. 
Eventually he commanded a fine ship, and he 
ig now prospering in the East Indies trade, 


(THE END.} 








We are informed by the National Art Society, 
10, Lancaster Place, Strand, Loudon, W.C., that 
they are still open to supply any of their handsome 
prints of celebrated pictures advertised in our 
Christmas Number, so if apy of our readers care to 
avail themselves of the offer they had better apply 
at once, enclosing coupons cut from wrapper of 
Christmas Number. 


A Cueap anp Rewiasia Sewinec Macarmg.— 
The very high prices that have been asked for 
thoroughly good and reliable sewing machines have 
done more to flood the market with cheap and 
inferior machines than was probably at all contem- 
plated ; but, fortunately, no one need now pay a 
higher price than they can conveniently afford for 
a good machine, for one of the best may be bought 
for the reasonable price of 39s. cash, or two guineas 
in monthly instalments of 5s. This capital sewiog 
machine is the Atlas ‘‘ B,” which may be obtained 
from the Atlas Sewing Machine Company, 184, 
High Street, Camdon Town, N.W. It is a hand 
lock-stiteh machine, most carefully finished in 
every part, and having al! such improvements as 
self-threading shuttle, self-winding, &c. ; it works 
easily and will do every kind of plain and orna- 
mental sewing, a full set of attachments for all 
descriptions of work being included in the original 
price. A month’s trial is allowed, for which a 
deposit of 5s, only is made, and a guarantee for 
four years is given with each machine, which is 
rigidly tested before it is sent out. For heavier 
work, such as thst of a dressmaker, or « house in 
which a great deal of dressmaking is done at home, 
it might be advisable to select a stronger machine, 
such as the Atlas “A” of the same company. 
The price of this is only £2 103. complete, or 
£2 15s. if paid for in monthly instalments of 5s. 
Amore dainty and ornamental machine is ‘‘ The 
Superior” No. 1, a beautifully finished sewing 
machine with cover complete, costing £2 16s. ; a 
still more elaborately ornamented machine of the 
same class costs £3 10s., and either of these can be 
secured on the monthly payment system. A book 
of instructions is sent with each machine, and the 
construction and working being so simple no further 
guide is necessary. We have very great pleasure 
in recommending these Atlas sewing machines to 
our readers, believing them to be invaluable, both 
on account of their excellence and their extreme 
cheapness, 
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IF I BUT KNEW. 


—oi— 
CHAPTER jIV. 


Tue crash of the muafe, the hum of voices, and 
the song of the rippling fountains seemed to 
dazzle Rhoda's senses 

“ Promfee me that you will marry me, my dar- 
liog {” erled the impetuous lover. “‘ Would it be 
co very difficult, Rhoda?” he whispered, 

She clung to him, the terror deepening in her 
eves 

“eT his ia a little romance all our ow,” he 
added, clasping her clozély. “ Rhoda let me kiss 
you.” He clasped his arma around her and drew 
her to bis breast. ‘‘ You are rine in life, mine 
in death, and mine through all eternity.” 

Hé kissed the eweet lips over and over again, 

She did not ehrink at last from his passionate 
earesser, There was something of the sublime 
abmnfonihent of love in the lovely young face 
which she raised to his. ; 

‘They would try to part us if they knew it, 
Rivda,” he cried: “bat they must not'do it,” J 
have nly lived? since I knew you, my darling. I 
would die if they took you from me,” 

She was so young that she believed him, 

The very thought of thiy fair, handsom® lover 
drooping and dying for love of her was more than 
she could bear. 

She claeped her little white arms abont bint, 
ind when she did that, Kenward Monk told him- 
sel# that the battle was wom, He realized how 
quickly time was passing, 

‘*They will try to take you from me {f they 
kaow of our love, They will say I am no match 
for you. Ob, heavens, my darling! how I 
wish you werd the poorest girl id the world, 
that I might show you how I would love and 
cherish, aud guard you then just as dearly as I do 
now,” 

He covld not undetetand the emile that, like a 
gleam ef eunshite, broke’ oyer her face, making 
it fafy and radiant, 

“The Cairne will forgive uz when they once 
find out how dearly we love each other,” she 
added. 

‘Not now, my darling,” he whispered. “" You 
shall tell them a much as you like after.” 

He» kept to himself that the moments che spent 
in talking of them would be worse than lost time, 
for he knew all aboub them; he had inquired 
diligently ia regard to their wealth, and ‘he had it 
all down to @ fine polut. 

“Let us be wiarried first, then we can talk 
over all these thing after,” he exclaimed, impetu- 
ously. 

She was dazed by hie passionate words. 

He felt quite sure that this aweet, beautiful, 
dainty young girl could not hold out against him 
if he only persisted. 

Oae more bold stroke, and the heiress would be 
his. 

There would.be a scene, he well knew, when 
he brovght the young girl back to the old folks, 
Bat' {5 would surely end by their forgiving her. 
They could not hold out against her very 
long. 

"You ‘aresure—it—It—would be right, Mr, 
Monk 42’ éhe faltared, 

“ You must not call mo ‘imleter,” sweat’ one,” 
ho cried, "*To you I shall be 4 Kentard © ¥roni 
now ou toeternity., Let me manages this affair, 
my.darlivg,” headded. 

All power of resistance seemed’ swallowed up by 
hisindomltable will. 

*' Go to the cloak-room, my love,” he whispered, 
and change yourattire as quickly as'you can, 
I will meed you at the fountsin nearest ths 
entrance. Not one word to sither of your friends, 

coe he ‘said, warniogly.” ‘' Promise me 
that.’ 

Chere tas no crpssing bim:' Indeed, the very 
power to even think for herself seemed to hava 
left her. 

Like one fn a dream, Rhoda donned har’ stteet 
clothes, the thought filliyg her mind of what 


ee 


Rath end Nind would'eay ‘when it was’ untinsk-” 


lugetiusand they cams to lock fot her) 


How 
startled they would be, 





Her whole frame shook, She was like one ina 
strange dream, Before she had)time: to think, 
her lover clasped her hand fn his, : 

By have no time to lose, my darling,” he 
53 

Laying the little white hand on his arm, he 
walked quickly through the brilliantly lighted 
rooms. 

* If anyone speaks to you,” he whispered, “do 
not answer, lest your voice batray you. 1 will 
do the talking.” ue 

Indeed, she could not have uttered a word to 
have saved her life, <A strange chill seemed to 
scize her. It seemed to her that it would: bave 
beeu as easy to resist the tide of a raging sea,. or 
the force ofa whiclwind, as to resist the eager, 
handsome lover by her side.’ 

White, faint and trembling, she seemed to be 
egriicd forward by.a force quite foreign 'toher- 
self. If Ruth or, Nina bad met hee suddenly, 
and. had. asked. her whither she. was going, 


she would have been at. a loss what.anawer to 


ive, ' 

4 He led her through one, of the side, passageay 
out.into the entrapee, hall, where, .among the 
other arrivals, aud. departures, they, were, not 
noticed. Srill holding her hand tightly clasped 
in his own, he led her boldly ,.past the, door, 
keepers. They did mt stop him,,.though 
one of them, looked at. him with.a.. puezied 


=. 


face, , 

' Outside aj] was confusion, . There wes, a great.| 
crush of cacriages, the babble of, coachmen. and 

futnen, the crunching of wheals,and the calling 

of names, To the girl whom Kenward Monk led 

on to,go atrange.s fate {it seemed like a jream.. 
Some one followed, with thelr, bicyales, Monk. took 

them from the man, and she saw him, tosa him 

several pleces of silver, ‘ 

Ha did not tell her that he had proeured.a 
apectal license and made arrangementa with o 
clergy man living two milesout of the town, asking 
him to be !n his church to marry them. No name 
had been signed to the note; but he had argued 
to himaelf that the clergyman, who probably was 
sadly in need of earning a fee, would put hiaself 
to some fnconvénience to perform the ceremony. 
If his plans matured well, all well and 3 ft 
they miscarried, well, no one would be the zlser , 


| a§ to who sent. the letter, , . 


2 And wn s ot 
_ He assisted her to mount her bicycle, and, aa if 
in a dream, they went s down the 
boulevard. He did not dare truet himself to 
speak. He felt like shouting, Ib fs not often 
thata man can gain millions by a bold etroke 
like thia, he said to himself ; but he must. neb 
shout until he was out of the wood. The. Caira’s 
— was not his until he had made her, his, 
bride. 

“ We must make quicker time, my darling,” 
he said. 

Was it a sob be hoard coming from the girl's 
Ups? Rhoda seemed to have suddenly awakened 
to a sense of what ehe had done, A brief half- 
hour since she had bzen fn the midgt ofa brilliant 
party, and now, ecarcely knowing how it had 
come about, she found herself flyfpg with the 
handsome lover, whom she had known but a few 
short weeks, going she knew not whither. 

= awakening came to her Jike 9 terrible 
shock. i, . 

“ Kenward |” she cried, “oh, Kesward, what 
have wedone? Where are we going? 1 id pot 
nmiean to run away. I must hayebeenmad, Lei 
us go back again!” gh 

As she spoke, the great clock from soma adjoin- 
Ing tower struck the hour of twelve. 

** We are'too late,” hevaid. *'We have burned 
our bri¢ges behind us. They are unmarking 
now, ofid they have missed you. They will soon 
institute » search.” 

She clasped his arm. 

“Oh, Kenward { I must tell you all!” 

Tae hot, trembling hand clang: to. him, the 
lovely young facé was full of awful grief. 

He bit his lips, keeping back the fierce impre- 
cation that rose t6 them. > 

Heavens | success mus. not ba wrested from 
him jast as he was on the point of gaining ft, and 
all because of thig girl’s whim. y 

‘' Ave you repenting eo ‘oon, my Carliig't” he 
erled. Ob, Rhoda!if you back out now, J pro- 


‘there ig ‘a storm 
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mise-you that I shall surely kill myself,” Thavea 
revolver’in my breast-pocket. “One préasuré of 
the trigger, one moment of horrible pain, then all 
will = for me; a better death than to be 
parted from you after you have given me the hope 
that we should never part again,” ; 

*€Oh, no, no ! do not shoot yourself, Ken ward ! 
sobbed the girl, ‘I would die if you were to do 
anything like that.” PK WON 

.“* Then you will keep faith with me !’"he cried, 
hoarsely, na Misty Aa 
Oh, yes, yes! if you want me so much,” 
sobbed the girl. 

“ My own darling !" he cried, leaning over and 
rapturously embracing her, though in doing s0 ‘he 
nearly caused her to fall from ber’ Bicycle. 

Suddenly the heavens overhead seemed. to 
darken, the wind to freshen, and the booming of 


the waves, as they dathed heavily egtinsd the 


shore, sounded dismally in the dietatice, © 
\* We must meke haste,” sald Kenward Monk : 


coming 
could save nearly half-a-mile by cutting ‘across 


this fields” ’ 


| He swung opens gate opening out into's broad 
pateh of land and Rhoda rodeday 8 {eo1 6+ 

They bad ecarcely gone» yard ere they beard 
a bellowing roar and the tramping’ of hoofs 
behind them. Kenward Monk ti white’ to 
the lips. ar me 

“ Good Heavens ! it is an angry bull !” heeried, 
“ Ride for your life! Follow me! Szorehrfor 
your life!” he added, hoarsely, Hewhotoutlike 


an arrow from the bow, the terrified girl following ' 


in his wake. : 

Os,-on, came the angry bull, bellowing loudly, 
its ‘wild: snortiog; sounding nearervand esrer. ' 
The girl could not utter a word, ® moan, or a 
sobs ’ v4 

' Keep up, for mercy’s sake }’*shouted’ Monk, 
§* Bend to your-handle-bare and: pedal for. yout 
life.h. Wecan only hope to outdistancs Him. If 
he catchee us it will mean death)” 

Qa, on, with the speed of the wind, they-went, 
trusting thelr very hives to'their silent steeds. 
The wheels seemed to realise with almost‘human 
ry that two human lives were entrusted to 
t - : . i 
| Oa, rushed: the; bellowiag. and. enrogeds bull, 
coming uesrer and. nearer to the terrified cyclists 
who were riding against the wind. i 

There is a gate ahead!” orfled Monk ; “ if we 
ne safely through it, we are saved... On, for 

ven’s seke! Bend to your. handle- bare and 
scorch! Go faster!” 

One mile, two miles they had traversed; the 
terrible strain was-telling apon her. The bicycle 
aéemed to wabble. with en though she sent it 
onward, ; 

Ose moment of vital (error,, Could she reach 
the gate that Keaward bad already shot through 
Heaven have pity, have mercy |! Beforeehecould 
reach it the beast would be upon her, for her 
wheel was breaking down, 


CHAPTER V, 


Ir waa a moment of the. most Intense excite-. 
ment. Pen cannot pict ure, words, cannot describe 
the horror that thrilled through the girl’s heart 
ag she realised her awful danger. © +. y 

Oa, on,"came the maddened brute, Oa,,,0n, 
whirled Rhoda Cairn, her white lips apart, every 
musele strained. , ; 

It ecemed as though the very breath of life wae 
leaving her body, ’ 

/Oae more effort. She shot through the gate, 
like a flab, and in that fostant, Kenward Monk 
swurg the gate after her, in the very jaws of the 
maddeved animal, that was brought toa sudden 
etandstill, almogt impaling him Upori the pickets, 

No.sooner had the girl shob thrcvigh the gate, 
than she fell on the other side of ft, ; |. _ 

"Creat Heaven!” muttered Kenward Monk, 


springing forward. He wag not in time to catch 


her. ' Perhaps eheis dead? Whata lacky thing 
that I haye this with me,” he said, drawtog,’s 


flask from his pocket, some of the contents of 
which he poured between her lips, 
' She soon opened her eyes and saw with ames?- 
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ment Kenward Monk bending over her in the 
moonlight. 

«‘ Did—did the animal kill me?” she cried, 

* No,” he answered ; ‘you are worth a good 
oiany dead people yet. You pr through the 
gate just in the nick of time. I shot the animal 
as he was about to make a fatalsprivg. But are 
you burt, my darling ¢”” 

‘* No,” orled Rhoda, clinging to him, with a 

reat sob, 

* Your bicycle broke as you fell from it,” he 
exclaimed ; “and with the tyre of mine punctured, 
we are in @ sad fix, to be sure. I see a light 
glimmering in a window a short distance away. 
I willtake you there, and walk back to the village 
+o getsome kind of a conveyance.” 

She made no objection to his plan, and in a 
few moments they found themselves knocking for 
admission at the little cottage from whence they 
had observed the light. 

His impatient knock brought a white, terrified 
face toa window, which was opened above. 

" What doyou want!” asked a voice iu unmis- 
tukable tones of fear. 

“I must have shelter for this young lady for a 
little while,” exclaimed Monk, impatiently ; add- 
tog: “I will pay you handsomely if you will 
allow her to remain here an hour or two, until I 
can go for-a carriage for ber.” 

The window was closed quickly down sain, and 
Kenward heard some one say quite distinctly : 

“T tell you it is only aruee, It fs an cflicer of 
the law.” 

Agsin Monk knocked impatiently. 

** {y is commencing to rain,” he called, “ For 
Hsaven’s sake, open the door quickly i” 

Despite the whe and protestations of the voice 
iaside, @ man opéned the door and stepped out, 

oufronting them, One hand beld alighted lamp 
acd the other rested upon his hip pocket. 

To Kenward Monk’s intense astonishment, he 
found that he was at the house of the Superinten- 
dent Regiatrar. 

“I beg your pardon,” stammered the man, In 
cire confusion. 

“Tt is rather late to awaken avyone; but you 
have heard the words, ‘any port jn a storm’? 
The truth is, 1 want to find shelter for thie young 
lady until I can g° for a conveyance to take her 
4o @ clergyman who fs awafting us to perform the 
marriage ceremony.” 

“O43, that is it!” exclaimed the Registrar, 
with a lock of relief coming over his face. ‘‘An 
e'opement, eh $” 

‘All ia fair in love, you know,” laughed the 
young man, leading Rhoda into the parlour, his 
host preceding them. 

As be baw the unsteady gaib of his host, he 
— that the gentleman bad been indulging in 
wine, 

You will have a difficult time finding a mivister 
to-night,” he said, ‘* There was some kind of a 
convention in a neighbouring village, and I believe 
they all went there,” 

Tais announcement made Monk derperate. 
Fate should not cheat him of the Cairn thoueands 
while they were almost within his grasp, he told 
himeelf, Rhoda should be his bride, if he had to 
travel all the way to London to accomplish it. 
Suddenly an idea came to him, Heavens! how 
a he had been not to have thought of it 

ore, . 

"You could matige the affatr for us, if you 
; aly eee sir!” hecried. ‘You are a regis- 
Tar 

His host opened his Ups to epeak, then suddenly 
shut them again. 

_“T would pay you handsomely for it,” said 
Kenward, 

In looking around, he had noticed that, 
although his host held an envied position he was 
by no means well off in this world’s goods, judging 
by the very plain surroundings. . - 

“I will. pay you: handsomely,” he repeated, 
To his great delight, he sawthe mau hesitate, 
psa he said to himself; “ He who hesitates is 
lost,’ 

"Who are and who is the young lady?” 
ioqguired the 4 BR te 

it was. Monk's turn to hesitate now. If he 
found out that the young gir! clinging to his arm 
was the helresa of the Cairns, would he not refuse 


to perform the ceremony until they could be 
communicated with ¢ 

“Team Kenward Monk,” answered the yourg 
map, affecting not to hear the last part of the 
question ; and Rhode, thinking she was called 
upon to speak, responded promptly : 

** And ao Rhoda Cairn, sin” : 

The man wheeled about quickly, 

** What! Did I hear you ray the name Cairn ? 
Are you the young girl stopping 1 the big hotel, 
whom they callthe nisce of the Cairas}’ 

The girl was trembling so that she could not 
answer, 

“We might as well puta bold front on the 
matter,” whispered Monk, clasping quickly the 
ice-cold hands, 

“She is, sir,’ he answered, with an air of 
assurance which he was far from feeliug. 

The effect of his words upon his host was won- 
Gerful, An expression that was almoxt diabolical 
flashed over his face, 

The moment he had heard the same Kenward 
Monk he had recognised it ss belonging to the 
fastest young man who had visited Brighton for 
many a day. 

Many complaints had been made to him, and 
were pigeon-holed in the cffice until the detectives 
could find more conclusive proofs against the 
handsome, easy-going young man who was called 
a0 thoroughly bad, 

“ Hold!” he cried, “You need look no 
further for a clergyman; I will perform the 
ceremony, Ib isa pity fur the young lady* to 
have to go out in the sto:m to have a little service 
like that rendered, Old Cairn’s niece |” he mut- 
tered under his breath, ‘Ah, whata glorious 
revenge it is for me to give her to this profligate ; 
Of course old Cairn don’t kuow anything about 
the escapade of this girl !” 

He clenched his hands tightly together as he 
looked sther. There was no feature of old Cairn 
perceptible in this slender little creature ; but 
for all that he hated her—ay, he hated her with 
a deadly hatred, He knew why. 

*T will help you in this effair,” he said, with a 
peculiar laugh that might mean much or might 
mean little, 

The ceremony was nota long one, and almost 
before Rhoda could realise what was taking place 
Kenward Monk was bending over her, and calling 
her hie dear little wife. But there was something 
abont the kiss that he laid on her lips that made 
a strange shiver creep over her, . 

Kenward Monk could hardly conceal his 
triumph. No matter if the Cairns did find her 
now, they could not undo what bad been done, 
He had wedded her and her thousande, 

He could have laughed aloud with enjoyment, 
He saw a grand future ahead of him. He had 
always had to pinch and save to get money, His 
watch and diamond pin were in pawn half the 
time. 

His little bride should have two weeks of fvols’ 
paradise ; then he would imprees upon her the 
necessity for ready cash, and that his funds were 
running low. Then he would take her directly 
back to the Cairns, There would be a stormy 
scone, no doubt; then it would end by their 
taking the two home to live with them. Then 
wouldn't he cut a dash. He'd have a pair of 
horses that were horees—a coachman and a tiger 
too. He would eport diamonds so big that they 
would call attention to him ia any crowd, 

He would have a yacht—-Lord Dunraven’s would 
be nothing to it! He'd be a good spender, truat 
-him for that, He snddenly recollected that hie 
host was speaking—congratulating bim. 

" Ts there a train that leaves for London ” he 
asked. 

" Yes ; one passes here in about twenty minutes 
from now. By cutting acroes over that side road 
you could easily catch it.” 

Half-an-hour later they were steaming towards 
town as fast as ateam could carry them, The 
dark, eurly head nestled against his shoulder, 
while Kenward looked out of the window, out 
into the blackness of the night, lictle dreaming 
that he was on the eve of a terrible tragedy. 
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He had been lucky enough to secure a first- 
class compartmen?, which those who have money 
enough to pay for can secure exclusively for them- 
selves, j 

* T ought to tell you something that la welghin 
very heavily upon my mind, Kenward,” sie eaid, 
neatling cioser to her fair, handsome, boyish 
hueband, 

“Not until to-morrow, love,” he declared, 
drawing her towarde him, and kissing her fondly. 
“ Come, let me order some champegne to cele- 
brate the beginning of ovr honeymoon.” 

He was £0 gay, 80 joyous, £0 debonair, that the 


girl-bride forgot everythiog elsa in his presence, . 


Tne hours flew by on golden wioge, Io was the 
beginuing of love's young dream. 

She was eo ecstatically happy In the present, 
that no thought of the future atretching beyond 
came to ker just then, while those lips clung to 
hers in passionate kisses, and his arms encircied 
her, Ste had gone into a fairyland, a world of 
glamour, Jove, and romance, 

‘Oh, Kenward,” she ciled, clinging to bim, 
listening to his passionate love-words with 
heaving bosom and tear-wet eyes, *' do you think 
that the angels Ia Heaven ars more happy than I 
am ?” 

The fair, handeome face bending over her looked 
dieconcerted for a moment, Tne truth fs, he 
knew very little about angele, 

He bent over her and kiesed her, That saved 
him from anewering. 

The porter had brought the champagre. Hand- 
some Kenward had drank copicusly of it; it 
seemed to make him only the gayer. 

Are you sure it is quite right to driak so 
much of this champagne ¥” she asked, dubiously, 

He laughed her fears away with kiszes and 
caresses. He had married the hefress of the 
Cairns, and he meant to celebrate {tin his own 
way. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Ir was early the next morning when the train 
steamed into London, 

Kenward Monk cast a furtive glance arcund 
him as ke stepped upon the platform, He had 
quite expected a dozen or more detectives to 
epring forward, for, of course, the telegraph wires 
had been bury during the night. 

They would no doubt be waiting to arrest him 
fur abducting the heiress. But when he had 
blandly informed them that lovely Rhoda Cairn 
was his wife, what could they do but fall back 
abashed and disconcerted. 

To his great surprise, he seemed to create no 
sensation whatever. No one even noticed him as 
he joined the throng, with Rhoda clinging tightly 
to hfs arm, 

““T will give them some little trouble to find 
us,” he thought to himself, 

He knew of a quiet, aristocratic family hotel 
facing the park, and placing Rhoda ina cab, he 
took a seat beside her, and directed the driver 
to proceed as quickly as possible to the placo 
indicated. 

He had paused a momen? at a tobacconist’s to 
buy a cigar. Ordinarily he would bave. bees 
saticfied with ordinary cheap ones, now, with a 
lordly air: 

* Two of your best imported,” he said, imper!- 
ously. 

The man looked after his styliah customer with 
something very like a smile on hia lipe—he bad 
recognised Monk, 

Whirling through the streets of London was 
quite a sensation to Rhoda, who had never beea 
outside of her own country villege, save for that 
fateful trip to Brighton. 

With Kenward clasping her two little fluttering 
hands in one of his strong white ones, his lefo 
arm holding her close as the cab rattled on, her 
fear of the noise, the great rush of people 
hurrying hither and thither, and the great crush 
of vebicies that threatened to demolish them 
every moment, gradually subsided as they rode 
along. 

- “ Of what are you thinking, my sweet ?” said 
Kenward, noiiciog the thoughtful expression in 
the great elumberous black eyes, 
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She turned her glance full on the fafr, hand- 
some face bending down so dangerously near her 
own. 

* T was thinking how grand it Is to be loved as 
you love me, Kenward,” she answered. “Itisa 
different world from what I ever dreamed of, I 
shall always pily young girls after this who have 
no one to love them, How lonely they must be! 
Kenward,” she asked, suddenly, a great fear 
leaping Into the dark, velvety eyes, ‘‘are you 
sure you will always love me as much as you do 
now?” 

He drew back from her with a look of pretended 
reproach, which looked very real to her inex- 
perienced eyes, murmuring : 

“ Rhoda, love, how cruei of you to doubt your 
own true husband even for one little minute! 
Why, I shall love you more, and more, and more 
with each day that goes by ; my whole life will be 
so wrapped up In yours, that every hour which I 
shall te obliged to paes away from you—even to 
attend to business—will be almost torture. We 
shall live {n one continual honeymoon, adoring 
each other more and more, if that can possibly be, 
Qur lives will be more beautiful than any poem 
that ever was written—ideal lives, caring for 
nothing in the whole world but each other, and 
the bliss of being togeiher. We will always be 
lovers, ready t9 live or die for each other. -Your 
relativ.s will see that I fairly worship their petted, 
spoiled darling, and that they might have done 
worse than give you to a free lance like myself, 
eh, precious ?” 

She tried to sp'ak, but no words came from 
the lips that al grown quite pale. Before she 
could utter the worde, they bad reached their 
destination, and a moment more were ushered 
into the little white and-gold room. 

“We will have the best breakfast that they can 
prepare,” said Kenward, “and then I ehall take 
you to see the sights of the city,” 

He was obliged to take the hotel clerk into his 
confidence. 

‘To's un elopement,” he whispered in the clerk’s 
ear. “My bride {s the helress of the wealthy 
Caras, There may bea deuce of arow when 
they trace us to this place, bot it will end all 
right by the fatted calf being killed for us, But 
as for the breakfast, how long will ib take to pre- 
pare it?” 

* Not more than fifteen minutes,” returned the 
clerk, with an obsequious bow, ‘‘We will send 
up to the eitting-room, and let you know when it 
is ready,” he added, 

He turned away with aroyal air. Already he 
felt as if the Cairn thousands were In his pocket, 
that he was a map to be envied, that he was of 
great importance. 

“Ah!” he said, as he reached the door, "I 
had almost forgotten to inquire if the morning 
papers are here?” 

“We do not get them until some twenty 
minutes later,” replied the clerk, ‘I will send 
up a copy of one of them as soon as fit comes, I 
will order the breakfast, sir, at once, Meanwhile, 
please make the lady as comfortable as possible, 
may dear sir, wotil it fs ready.” 

Kenward Monk immediately joined Rhoda in 
the parlour. He found her ensconced in one of 
the large velvet easy-chafre, looking out of the 
window, with something very like frightin her 
great dark eyes. 

“Oh, Kenward, are you eure it ia quite right?” 
she sobbed. ‘* Did you want me to marry you so 
very much?” 

“What a silly little girl you are!'’ he cried, 
Impetuously, ‘ Of course I want you. I could 
not live without you. I know you must be very 
hungry, as well as tired from lose of sleep. Come 
over to this sofa and sit down and we will talk 
over our plans.” 

" Kenward,” she whispered, claeping his hands 
closer, ‘ you would not listen to me when I tried 

» tell you something in the conservatory ; but 
you muet listen tomenow, I cannot be quite 
hap dear, until you know all, I—I have a 


happr, 
sion to make,” 
He looked at her blankly. 
‘What odd words you use, my darling 
ioda!"” he sald. ‘‘A confeselon! I do not 
like to hear you use euch an expression. I hope 


that there is no other lover ia the background” | 





‘Tt ia not a lover |” she oried, clinging to him, 
‘*T have never loved anyone else but you !” 

‘Then itis all right, my angel!” he cried, 
brightly, gathering her closely to him, despite 
the fact that people were passing io the corridor 
outside, and hada full view of all that was taking 
place within the room, She struggled out of his 
srm3, blushing like a peony, even though she was 
hia bride, 

‘* Sit opposite me, where I can see you, and It 
will not beso hard to tell you all,’’ sobbed Rhoda, 
faintly. 

He complied with her wishes. 

** Cut the story as short as possible, dear,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ or you will be obliged to have It continued 
In our next, as breakfast wili soon be ready.” 

“ Oh, how shall I tell you the truth, Kenward,” 
she said, distressedly, ‘‘ Perhaps you won't smile 
so when you know all, and—and—you might 
even hate me.” 

‘*No matter what the liitle story is that you 
have to tell me, my darling, I will love you better 
than ever.” 

" Oh, Kenward, are you sure of It 1” she cried, 
with that frightened look which puzzled him 


so, 

‘Yes ; I give you my word beforehand, that, 
no matter what you have to tell me, I will love 
you all the more.” 

How relieved she was to hear him say so. She 
smiled through her tears, and her smiles were like 
rays of April sunehine. 

She looked at him eagerly. 

* Surely he must love me, or he would never 
have asked me to become his wife,” she 
thought. ‘And yet, what will he ssy when he 
knows all?” 

She trembled with apprehension, deepite his 
assurance, 

Oh, if she could but keep the awful truth from 
him forever. But no ; it could not be, It might 
be a question of only a few hours ere he would 
discover the truth. Better that it should come 
from her ips than for him to hear it in any other 
way. 

“Tb did not seem to me that it was wicked at 
first,” she began, with alittle sob; “but oh! 
since I have known you, it has all been changed.” 
**She has got into some idle flirtation with some 
fellow,” he thovght. ‘* Heavens! I have seized 
my prize in the very nick of time. Whats for- 
tune I have cheated eome fellow out of |” 

His eyes glowed, and his heart beat faster than 
was its wont. 

“You need have no fear, Rhoda,” he ssid. ‘I 
am amused at that serious little face of yours, 
*pon my word.” 

‘Oh, don’t joke so lightly over the matter, 
Kenward !”’ she said, piteously, ‘Indeed, it is 
no laughing matter, 

** Still, it is nob one for tears,’ he answered 
lightly. 

“ Heaven grant that you may think eo, after 
you have heard all,” she murmured. 

Her eerlousness made him wonder, though he 
was disposed to treat the matter lightly. What 
was this escapade of which she stood in such great 
awe? Had she overdrawn her monthly allow- 
ance '—~losb some of the family jewels ? 

‘* Kenward,” she said, breaking suddenly into 
his reverie, ‘‘say that you will forgive me, no 
matter what it Is,” 

“ T have said that already,” he declared ; “‘ bub 
I will gladly repeat it again for your especial 
benefit. I promise not to be angry, no matter 
what this especial escapade may have been, - I 
have no idea that It is as serious as you seem to 
think it,” he declared. ‘I expect to be heartily 
amused over the recital, my little angel, and 
both of us will enjoy a merry laugh over it, I’m 
sure,” 

She looked at him half doubtfully. 

“ But it istraly something so -very wrong,” 
she persieted, 

Again he laughed that reassuring laugh that 
was so pleasant for Rhoda to hear, 

‘You would not have asked me to marry you 





CHROMIC INDIGESTION and its attendant Misery 
and Suffering Cured with Tonic ‘ Doctor” (purely 
vegetable), 2/9, from Chemists, 3/-, post free from 
Dr. Horx, “Glendower,” Bournemouth. Sample bottle 
and pamphlet, with Analytical Reports, &o., ¢ Stampa, 





EPPS’S 


Extract rrom A Lecture on “Foops AND THER 
VaLves,” By Dr. ANDREW Wison, F.R.S.E., etc. — 
“It any motives—first, of due regard for health, and 
second, of getting full food-value for money expended— 
can be said to weigh with us in choosing our foods, 
then I say that Cocos (Epps's being the most nutritious) 
should be made to roplace tea ‘and coffee without 
hesitation. Cocoa is a food; tea apd coffee are not 
foods. This is the whole science of the matter in a 
nutshell, and he who runs may read the obvious moral 
of the.story.” 


COCOA 


LADIES’ APIOL AND STEEL PILLS, 
A Frencn REMEDY FOR ALL IRREGULARITIES. 
Superseding Pennyroyal, Bitter Apple, and Pill Cochiz, 
Price 4s. ?% \ 

Obtainable only from RTIN, Pharmaceutical 
Chemist, Southampton. 


DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 
“KAPUTINE"’ cures Instantly, 


Enclose stamped addressed envelope to " K.,” 
Karutins, Lrp,, Houppersrignp, for free sample, 
with name of nearest agent, 


TOOTH-ACHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 


— 4-5" 
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Cigar Store, £20 to TOBAOCOCONISTS’ 
OUTFITTING CO., 186, Burton Road, London. 
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ALEX. ROSS’ SKIN TIGHTENER OR TONIC. 
The application of this to the face removes wrinkles 
and the crow’s feet marks, giving ye gre appear- 
ance. 3s. 6d., sent secretly packed for 50 stamps.— 
62, Theobald’s Road, Lonaon, W.C. Ear Machine, for 
outstanding ears, 10s. 6d. ; post, Lis. 


N E MACHINE. 

* This is by by which the short cartilage of 
the nose is pressed into shape by wearing the instru- 
ment an hour datly for a short time. Price 10s. 6d., 
sent free for stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 62, Theobald’s 
Road, London, opposite Bedford Row. Established 
1850. Parcel free from observation. 


THE BEST HAIR DYE 
in the World for Lashes, Eyebrows, and Hair on the 
Hea i, with Moustache tad Board. For Ladies’ Bair 
an@ for all Colours. Had at 3s. 6d., post 3. od., of 
ALEX. ROSS, 62, Theobald’s Road, High Holborn, 
London, W.C, 


OTTEYS STRONG FEMALE PILLS. 


Quickly and certainly remove all obstructions, arising 
put ar cause whatever, where Steel and Pennyroysl 
fails. Invaluable to women. Post-free, under cover, 
for 14 and 33 a from Tomas Orrey, Chemist, 
Burton-on-Trent. Please mention Lonpon RRADER. 


~ “DRUNKENNESS: 


LED. A \ Vv’ cured her busbend seoretly of intempes" 
ate Sette will gindly send particulars of the te anyone ot 
warding stamped envelope,— Write piven ae BR. BABRIY 
TON, 4, Featherstone Batldings, London, W.0, Powdersare useless. 
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Indigestion, 
SUCCESS. Steadeshe, 
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Constipation, 
Sea Sickness. 
INVALUABLE © 
For Lapres. 
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unless you loved me, would you, Kenward! Tell 
me that first,” she asked, eagerly, her face white 
as death, 

“ Oertainly not,” he replied, quickly. 

"T will tell you all, then, and throw myself on 
your mercy to forgive me for the past,” she 
sobbed. “ Hold my hands, Kenward, closely in 
your own, while I tell you all of the pitifal past, 
from beginning to end; and then, Kenward, 
you shall kiss my tears away, even—oh, Heaven, 
pity me |— though I have sinned beyond 


pardon !” 
(To be continued.) 








FACETLE. 


OLp Grau: “She gets her complexion from 
her mother’s folk.” Antique: “Ab, indeed! 
Are they chemists, then }” 

Lorp Foranazmm: ‘‘ I can trace my descent 
from John Milton. How’s that for a descent }” 
Miss Millyuns;: ‘‘ It’s a great descent, sure 
enough.” 

Mr, Ricuretiow : ‘‘ How pretty Miss Beauti 
looks to-night.” Rival Belle: *‘ Yes. How 
miserably poor the electric lights have become 
lately. They are dimmer than gas.” 

" Sir,” eald the haughty Lady Constance, ‘‘ I 
can read you like a book,” ‘ Oh, then, tell me,” 
cried Reginald de Sentless breathlessly, “ do I 
marry the rich heiress in the last chapter 3” 

“ T gave half a mind to get married,” said the 
Lonely Man. ‘‘It takes,” said the Savage 
Bachelor, '* just about that amount of mind to 
think of euch a thing.” 

Lapy Artist: “Do you belong to thab ship 
over there?” Sailor: “ Yes, miss.” Lady 
Artist: “Then would you mind loosening all 
those ropes? They are much too tight, and, 
besides, I can’t draw straight lines !” 

SMARTFELLOW (anxious to poke fun at an old 
maid): ‘* Let me see, It’s a long time since we 
last met, is it not, Miss Antique?” Miss Antique : 
A very longtime, How well that suit of clothes 
has hung together |” 

‘Waar I know about riding a bike,” said the 
ecorcher, “ would fills book.” ‘“ Yes,” said the 
policeman who had gathered him in, “and what 
you don’t know about it would soon fill the 
mortuary.” 

Curate (new to the district): “ My poor child, 
is it possible that your parents can be ao depraved 
as to send a little boy like you for beer?” The 
Poor Child: “ Pariente? This ain’t for no 
parlents, It’s for meself!" 

HicHLAND Father: “ Hoot awa, mon, I wadna 
gle ma consent toa bleetherin’ eejit that hasna 
saxpence |’? Highland Suitor : ‘‘ Hech, sir, that’s 
owerstropg.” Highland Father: “ Aweel, it may 
be sae, Have ye more nor saxpence }” 

‘Do you think,” gaid the man who had 
bought a large tract of arid land, “ that I shall 
be able to water this waste,” ‘I dunno,” re- 
plied the native. ‘‘Ib strikes me, though, 
there’s a heap better chance of your wasting 
water,” 

“Never forget, boys,’ sald the teacher, 
earnestly, “that time is money.” ‘ You don’t 
say so!” ejaculated the new scholar. ‘ Then 
my papa must be awfully rich!” ‘* How so, 
Tommy?” ‘*’Cause he got seven years last 
Tuesday |” 

“THat escaped criminal seems to have had 
rather the best of it,” ‘remarked the talkative 
friend, ‘*Nop at all,” replied the detective, 
drawing himself up haughtily, “ We've got him 
8o frightened he doesn’t dare show his face where 
we are,” 

“I BBAR your son has secured a posltion as 
book-keeper for a large firm and is doing 
splendidly,” said Mr, Jones to Mr. Smith. 
Yea, but he fen’p at all well,” said the anxious 
father, “Indeed? What seems to be the 
matter?” The doctor says it is nervous 


One day a little urchin found a shilling on the 


footpath, which was instantly claimed by s man , 


standing by. The youngster, however, assumed 
a terrified alr, and biubbered out: “ Your shil 


* Say, miasus,” said Meandering Mike, “do 
you wanter hire anybody?” “No” “ Yé don’b 
think yer husband wants ter hire anybody, do 


; yer?” “I'm sorry to disappoint you, but I am 


ling hadn’t a hole in him.” “Oh, yes he had!” | 


answered the eager rogue. “ Then this ‘un 


ain’t !” coolly replied the urchin, and walked off | 


with it in triumph, 


Tux Hyde Park orator dragged himself out of | 
' as I am going to get married.” Mistress: ‘In- 


the railway wreck and took account of damages. 


One foot was twisted out of shaps, something | 


was the matter with hia right hip, his left elbow 
refused to work, one of his shoulder-blades 


| 
} 


sure he does not.” “'Tain’t uo disapp’intment. 
I jes’ wanted the assurance that I could go ter 
sleep In this barn wit’out bein’ disturbed by 
offers of work.” 

Servant: “l’ve come to give notice, ma'am, 


deed, Mary ! How long have you been engaged?” 
Servant: “J ain’t engaged at all, ma'am,” Mis- 
tress: ‘ Weli, who fs the happy man?” Servant : 


appeared to have slipped over the other, his left | “‘ You know the big draper’s shop down the road! 
knee was bruised and swollen, and part of his | Well, the shopwalker looked at me the day before 
scalp wasgone. Heemitteda loud groan. Then | yesterday, and yesterday he emiled, and to-day 


his face brightened. 


“Thank Heaven!” he | he said ‘Good-morning,’ and I guess to-morrow 


exclaimed. ‘My voice isn't injured! I'm all | he’ll propose ; and you see, ma’am, I want to be 
| ready.” 


right!” 








CALVERT’S 


CARBOLIC OINTMENT 


Is A 


SOVEREIGN REMEDY 


For Chafed Skin, Piles, Sore Eyes, Throat Colds, Earache, 
Neuralgic and Rheumatic Pains, Insect Bites, Scalds, Cuts,” 
Ringworm, Chapped Hands, Chilblains, and Skin Ailments 
generally. Large Pots 13}d. each, 


Can be obtained at Chemists, Stores, &c., or post free for vaiue. 








F.C. CALVERT « CO. (°23") MANCHESTER. 
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PEARL COATED AND 
TASTELESS. 

ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
sed of Steel, Pennyroyal 

Biter & ple, Aloes, Pilcochia AV 

and other Drugs known 44 

only to Dr. Brown, 


















4/14, 2/9 & 4/6. 
SENT FREE FROM 
OBSERVATION, 


by, Have no equal. 
ADDRESS : 
INSTITUTE, SHOREDITCH, LONDON, N.E. 


AVOID DISHONEST IMITATORS, 
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Is applied in a few minutes. 


Dark Brown ; No. 4, Black. 





GREY EXArEE 


NECROCEINE (Registered). 


ai ey Hair, Whiskers, Eye-brows any s! 
ee er aes it is andr re Washable, Lasting, and Restores the 


sade desired, Does not stain the Skin. 


the Cleanest 


t 0 , i ble, and doubted] 
Colour to the Root, making detection impossible, and is un en 
and Best Hair Stain in the World. No. 2 Golden ; No. 8, 


1, Light Brown; No. 2 


Sent secretly packed by post for Is. 6d., 2s, Sd., 38, 3d. ; 


58, and 10s. 


Medical Certificate sent with cach Bottle. 
Write for Unsolicited Testimonials. 


Address—M, LEIGH & CRAWFORD, 31, Brocke St., Holborn, London, E.C, 
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SOCIETY. 
Tne Duke and Duchess cf York will be in 
risidence at York Cottage until the middle of 
next mouth, 
Tur Grand Duke and the Grand Duchess of 
Serge will leave St. Petersburg about the middle 


of February for Paris, and they intend to spend 


two montha on the Riviera and tn Italy, 

Tug Prince and Princess of: Wales and the 
Dake of York have had much exercize and 
recreation lately fn the covered.fn cycle track 
that has recently been erected at Sandringham. 
Princess Victoria and Prince and Princesse Charles 
vf Danmark are very clever riders, 

Tae Princess Irgeborg (Princesa Car! of 
Sweden and Norway), who, according to Scan- 
dinavian custom, retains her maiden name even 
after marriage, has beon elected the ficst honorary 
member of the Swedish Slijd Association, the 
society for female arts and bandicrafts for which 
S veden is celebrated, 

Parycess Caartrs or Dexmarg has one of 
the most curlous collections of ivory to be seen 
anywhere, Amongst her curios are the tusks of 

phants shot by tae Princs Conzort, and the 
teeth of wild boars killed by the Tear, 

Turar are to be two Drawing Rooms at 
Buckingham Palace aboub the firet week in 
March, and it is probable that both of them will be 
held by the Princess of Wales for the Queen. In 
ihis case the Queen is to “receive” the Ambas- 
eadors and Foreign Ministers at one of the 

swing Rooms which will take place at the 
begiuning of May, after her Majesty’s return 
from the Continent, unless a diplomatic and 
Official Court should be held by the Queen at 
Backiogham s'aco about March Lat. 

THE Queen has lately purchased two very 
curio. old water-colour palotings, one of the 
Town Hall,/Windsor, and the other of St. John’s 
Parish Church, The Town Holl is depicted In 
the days when stepa led up from High-street 
ints the Corn Market; and, sirflariy, St. Joha’s 
Church Is portrayed with a very queer little 
extinguisher belfry, fastead of its present im- 
poeiug tower, 

Tue first Royal wedding of the New Year will 
he that of Dake Giiather of Schleawig-Holstein- 
GHonderburg-Augustenburg and the Princess 
Dorothea of Saxe Cobarg and Gotha, which will 
take place fin Vienna in February, when the 
Duke snd Duchess of Connaught will represent 
the Queen, and the wedding will aleo be attended 
by the Prince and P,incess Christian and Princess 
Victoria (uncle, aunt, and cousin of the bride- 
wroom), It fs aleo probable that the Duke of 
Coburg will be present as the head of the 
House, 

Aw addition has now been made te the 
Imperial and Royal guests who are expected to 
j ia the Queen at Osborne early in February, as 
Peincess Henry of Prussia, whose husband has 
just safled for Chinese waters, will be a visitor of 
Her Majesty's at the same time as the Empress 
Frederick and the Hereditary Princess, and 
Peincess Feodore of Saxe-Meiningen, All these 
distinguished visitors, according to the preeent 
arrangements, will also accompany the Q 1een to 
Windsor about the third week ia February, and 
continue thelr visit for some time at the Castle, 

AccorpDINe to present arrangements, the 
4)1een and Princess Beatrice will leave Windsor 
for the Riviera oa the morning of Tuesday, 
March 8ch, travelling by epecial train to Ports- 

vouth Harbour. and crossing the Channel in the 
Royal yacht Victoria and Albert to Caerbourg. 
Her Majesty will dine and sleer on board the 
yacht in Cherbourg Harbour, proceeding next 
morning direch to Nice, aud arriving at Cimiez 
on the afternoon of Taureday, the 10th. 

In a spleadid room fa the palace of Potsdam, 
one of the decorations is the figure of a large 
spider wrought in gold. An interesting tradition 
attaches to this plece of work. It commemorates 
sn incident in the life of Frederick William, the 
grand-uncle of the present Emperor of Germany. 
An attempt bad been made to poison hia in a cup 
of chocolate, By chance a spider fell into the 
sup, aud for this reason the beverage was given 
to a dog, who immediately upon taking it died, 


STATISTICS. 


—= 


Srack has a temperature of 200 ‘degress below 
wero, 


THene ore four millionaires in England to one 
in France, 

ON an average, every woman carries forty to 
tixty miles of bair upon her head. 

Ix Morocco, when the Sultan marries every 
subject ls expected to contribute a wedding- 
present, 

Tr is stated that there are nearly one thou- 
eand theological students in the five seminaries 
in or near Chicago, 





GEMS. 


Tz is better to deserve praise and not get it, 
than to get praise and not deserve it, 

Hgarts may be attracted by assumed qualf- 
ties, but the affections can enly be fixed and 
retalned by those that are real, 

Tv you have built castles in the air, your 
work nesd not be lost; that is where they 
should be. Now put foundations under them. 

Wuar comfort, what strength, what economy 
there is in order—material order, intellectual 
order, moral order! Order means light and peace, 
inward liberty, and free command over one’s self, 
Order is power. 

Tus shortest and surest way to live with 
honour in the world, is to be in reality what 
we would appear to be; and if we observe, we 
shali find that all human virtues increase and 
strenghen themeelves by the practice and tx- 
perience of them. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


—— 


Fricasskep Tairs wit Oysters —Cat a pound 
of tripe fn narrow strips, put a small cup of 
water or milk to it, and a bit of butter the size 
of an egg, dredge in a large teaspoonful of flour, 
or work it with the butter ; season with salb and 
pepper ; let it simmer gently for. balf an hour ; 
serve hot. Pat oystera in five minutes before 
dishing up. 

CLoupeD CHocotats Caxg.— One cup of 
sugar, half cup of butter, two eggs, half cup of 
milk, two cups of flour, half teaspvonful of soda, 
one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, sifted with 
the flour. Flavour with vanilla. Take almost 
half of this mixture, and make as dark as required 
with grated chocolate. Pat in the tin the eame 
as for marble cake. i 

Veat Hasa wire Eeas.—Chop fise remnants 
of cold roast. veal.. Toa pint of meat add half a 
cup of fine, stale bread-crumbs, and nearly a cup 
aud a half of gravy. Put in a saucepan over the 
fire to heat. When hot odd three eggs, slightly 
beaten, and stir until the eggs are set, then serve 
atonce. Tomato sauce may be used if no meat 
gravy be at hand, 

Lemon Tapioca. — Two tablespoonfule of 
i ree soaked overnight in half cup of water, 
Add half a cup of coid water in the morning, 
peeled rind of a lemon, and boil until clear, 
Then take out the rind, add the juice of the 
lemon, teaspoonful of lemon extract, half cup 
each of sugar aud boiling water, a pinch of tals, 
and boil, Mould, and eerve with sugar and 
cream. ' 

Avrtz Dump.ine.—Sift together two and a 
helf cups of flour and two teaspoonfuls baking 
powder. Addacup of eweet milk and a table- 
spoonful of melted butter. Stir into a batter, 
Half fill a buttered baking-dish with quarters of 
peared sour apples. Pour the batter over them, 
and bake three-quarters of an heur, or until 





Tae couk was afterwards hanged, 


nicely browned. Serve with a hard or soft 
BaUCR, F 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


‘Tue Sandwich Islanders estimate the beauty of 
women by their weight, 


Tux tomb of Mohammed is covered with 
diamonds, sapphires, and rubies valued at 
£2,500,000. 

Ivy Manchuria dogs are raised for, their skins. 
A fairly prosperous Manchurian dog-farmer will 
own 1,000 ox more dogs. 


UnsreakABLe mirrors are now being made by 
putting a coat of quicksilver at the back ofa very 
thin sheed of celluloid, 

Tux juice of the leaf-beetie is used for polsoniog 
arrow-heads by the bushmen of the South African 
district Kalahari. 

A LEARNED antiquarian says that smoking-pipes 
of bronze are frequently found in Irish sepulchral 
mounds of the most remote antiquity. 

Tus summer coat of the Polar fox is almost 
black. In winter it is so white that the animal 
can scarcely be seen as it runs over the enow, 
Sorprers in the Italian army are. itted to 
sleep a couple of -hours-in the middle of the 
day. The time is fixed in the general orders, 

Tw Alaska even the dogs are required to wear 
shoes. Luis is to protect their feeb against 
the rough mountain ice over which they have to 
travel, 

Tue octopus has appeared in the Norwegian 
fiorde, A specimen with tentacles over ten fees 
long was recently captured by boatmen in thoce 
waters, 

BroxeN glass and the waste from glass farnaces 
are melted down, dressed, and cut into beautiful 
slabs, forming an artificial marble of decorative 
design, 

In Nuremberg, Bavaria, there are many very 
ancient houses still in an excellent state of pre- 
servation, eome of which were built as early as 
the year 1080, : 

WHEREVER & profound cavity exlsta{in the be 
of the ocean near the land sarthquakes are fre- 
queat, being caused by great pieces of the land 
sliding off into the depths of the sea. 

Live bees are eométimes shipped 03 ics to keep 
them dormant during the voyage. They were 
thus taken into New Zealand, to fertilise the red 
clover recently Introduced there, 

Fesrvary, 1966, was ia one way the most 
wonderful month in the world’s history, I» had 
uo full moon. January and March each had two 
full moons, but st oe had none. Astrono- 
mere apy this is the only inetance on record. 

Comprxssep air is the latest padding for 
harness saddles, It is much euperior to hair 
stuffing, as it greatly lessens the preseure and 
the possibility of rubbing sores in the horses's 


AN Italfan has recently made boat of cement. 
The framework is of small steel! bars covered 
with a wire-netting, the latter being in, turn 
covered with the cement, It ls claimed that this 
boat is cheaper than s wooden one. 

Tur most fashionible street of Berlin, the 
famous Unter den Linden, is said to be now the 
best-lighted thoroughfare in the world. Iv has 
three lines of etectric arc lamps, which are 
separated by two rowa of lime trees. 

In the island of Java fs a small state which is 
entirely controlled by women, with the single 
exception that ths sovereign is a man, He is, 
however, entirely dependent on his Soate Council 
of three women. 

Clover sickness, a common disenee that often 
ruins clover crops, has canseed German nn 
to make experiments. They now 
farmers will soon be able to‘ inoculate thelr land 
just as human beings may be treated. 

A LITTLE uimaux child will bite through 
the skin of @ as easily as an English child 
will bite an apple, although the skin of this 
creature is from half an incl to an inch and 4 
half in thickness, and much resembles an 


very 
elephant’s hide—and not only bite it, but swallow 





it, and yet not suffer from indigestion, 
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HOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


——— 
Pouzzirp.—Firat make inquiry of your solicitor, 
8. L.—They cannot touch her separate property. | 


Anruvr.—Any bookseller will procure the work for 
you. 

A 0.—He must allow yon reletnafle acces to the 
ehiild. 


F.orry.—Salt meat must be pextioulnatly slowly | j 
cooked. | 
Jin.—8t, Wenceslaus wae Duke of Bohemia in 


Qcerrsr. 6 Colonies and India “belong to 
Bogland ” in ny sense that they are under the British 


yes and their laws are subject to the veto of the | b 
rown, 


se meine fowl-house should be frequently cleaned 

Ot and re-annded. and the out-of-door rnns should he | 

kept wel! supplied with abundance of fresh dry sand, 
powdered earth, or earth and ashes mixed, 


ARNOLD. If you wish to enter Colontal forces, write | 


to Crown Counsel for Colonies, Downing-street; if you 
wish Agent General. for the Oape addross him at 
Victorie-chambere, Victoria-strect, London, 8. W 


Brenpda.—Apples keep best when ool and rate Sud- | 
| den changeset of tem 





928-985 aD. 

B. 8.—The first expedition to the South Pole took 
place in 1567. 

Icnorast —You would say In finishing :—“I om, sir, 
yours respectially,” 

InreREsTED.—There {8 no home suitable to the case, 


so far as we know, 





& G.—If there da no epitaph, sine dialaiaal to + 


the husband. | 

Jaxz.—The lines 4 ts are from ‘the song, “The 
fuwers of the Ferest. 

Avxious.—There ia auly one way; make Ingaleg io 
every likely direction. s te 

Cccxx8y.—We do a know of any Instifation” ‘fo 
named, but there may be one in the provinces. 

Ovriovs.—One pound of cork is ene to sup 
a man of ordinary efze in the water. pert 

Devetrut —Anything ta silver, china er glats would 
he eppropriate. 

Disrvrast.—There are several versions; the one you | 
give ts, we believe, the moat accurate. 

Manig.—Jt ahythi ee with the'tin i would 
siloct the Outside of the peach. 

A K—The Turkish bath system {is probably the | 
safest of any in ordinary use. | 

A. L.~An action for breach of promise of marriage 
cannot be brought against an infant. 

Bauce.—We have known of tao many accidents with | 
the apparatus you name to adyiag on the sndjeot, | 

Begg have no idea where you would be oer- 

to obtain such wood as you wish. 

Aonxs.-—Ordinary pudding raisins will answer if the 
cthers are too expensive, the others ars more } 
delicate ia ce } 





LVS 
ron yy songhatiog you oe at bg at a Sige tom Satablish- 


men 


Wonrrapy— Sdpéer pean win te oe, giving him names and Mater, 

rerndved only with ease la ects caw extract certificates of registra. 
used by an experieneed hand, Goat te 24, 

Por Ly.~Salt mixed with lemon leigh excellent |. M. .—Thampectdl glory of the Victoria Cross is that 
thing for rem stains i: in tar, or paint from Boog eam mal bravery in all ranks ; the same cross, 
the han de ovis “el . , bu come nte ‘early attached to it, is conferred 

upon the humble: pr and the Commander-in-Uhiet 


Maisig.—A_ silver match as you sug with 
monperems engraved, is 2 Ro could be 
better. ca 


8. " —Sprinkle e little powdered pumiece-stone upon 
a cloth wrang ous of warm oe yg apply to the 
spots. 
Liry.—It is very difficult te ove on im anytblog, 
articularly tds rece thak ramets We ter 
ear, if it really is saibhoweae you will eras to get set th dy 


Harp- WorEmta.—Take geography by itself, and first 


in taking his later y "acd knowledge 
locity inlpe heceahy @ toa fanel ligtble, ane Bx tt in 
the memory, 


Ovn Reaper.—There must bia anow election. But if 
a wember is tarned, out om» petition, oom: ile Tapen 9 5 
Commons ‘can declare his defeat: a opponent to have 
deen the ren Stocked member. 





which dissolves the delicate 
skin of the apple is covered, 


e on the gs 
varnish with which 
and it soon decays, 


IF. YOU LOVE KHER, TELL HER 80! 


You have not forgot the summer 
When your ve-dream came to yor, 

And the’ we and the winning 
Of the heart that’s been so true 

Years have gone, and still you love ker, 
But we eften careless grow ; 

—— yout Tove’s as yer as ever, 

D> Fou often tell her so? 


Do Ry. think she bas forgotten, 
To the of the years 
Words she to sed gee you ‘ntter— 


Only meant for lovers’ car: ? 
No! never will forget them, 
And today ehe longs fo hear thet 

ay e 3 to em ; 

sharing 4B earch ae E 


be “ happ: fa aa g 


Lo eaiiatial cost younething;: 


Grudge thera not, as on life’s journey 
Throu, ln rant of cure. FOU £0 5 
To the {aitbfal hearts beside you. 
If you love them, tell them so ! 


Re ee eee) 


vV.—lf oe saps the registrar of the district in 


for thal matter, 
Coreranr Reapgr. + Natfonality is conferred by 
; you are confusing 


cca J reed Sh idea! vationslity is 


and the child takea it from his 


pal —It-is drapossible to sty what mskes the 
hair turn gréy; the change is an connected with 


nervous procahge Rd cee or cxoment. bat quite. emotten 


comparatively young. People like: Fourself, 

without auy epparent reason for it 
USEWiPE. —-Candliog eggs is PR inf,llible way 
FE owe them. ‘Thietadene ay dark room witha candle, 
gas, or electric light. When the egg is needs olose to the 
p tight Bhi Boake vil appearta plokiesh and if 


entirely Sak 


be dotted with sath can pe or be. 


Karaie.—Small whitings or flleted fish are best to 
steam; have the fish clean and. very 
utter ’ & plate and put the fish on ft, aprinkle over them 
a little pe and alt, and a few bits of butter over them} 
| tarn @ over them, or, /f more suitable, cover 
| aeone with a lid; put this ona saucepan with boilirg 
| water acd eteam till ready, twenty or thirty minutes 


| as the fish requires ; may bo served on the plate, 


Wongtep May.—You will doubtiess find that your 
feet will not grow much more in s'z°, As to popping 


| the growth, do not try to do it. Do not try wearin 
| small shoes, nor anything elee, just Iet me Noind have bh - 


| 


| 
| 
j ier 
i 


way. If you are to have large feet accept it as the 
| inevitable. ‘Wear a good-looking shog that will help to 


re induce the collection of | conceal the size, But thers is nothing to be ashamed 


of, 


Ssma.--Generally, it is quite m:ffiolerit for a young 
lady to ackuowledge an introduction by a bow, im pass- 
| ing be rete pee If, on the other heat, ‘the arty 
| to be introduerd and your friend are upon terms of most 
intimate fifendsbip, it would bs perfectly proper for 
= to indicate be od leasure ot "batng permitted to 

aew the third party, Uy gractic him. with a hand- 
jehame and some arproptate expr 
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Hea od Certificate of Merit for the cure of all ctior 
g beg aucemia, and 2ll female com pintuite oa - “a 

no rritant, and have the appeawel of the Medical Prate sior 

Beware”of Imitetions. ‘The only Bent tine are In TFs a} 





| Wrappers,ani have the paine of “C. and G. Kearsley. ” Bove s, 


| Is, 18, 1¥64, and 2s, 94., of all chemists ; scnt private) von recely tot 
14’or 34 ata, by the makers, C. and 'G. E ARSLEY, 17, North 
Screet, Westminster. 








~~ TreUnrivalled 
KEATINGS LOZENGES 


Tit” Loxpow Reaper can be sent to any part of the 
world, post-frce, Three-halfpence Weekly ; or Quarterly, 








, One Shilling and Eightpence. The gearly subscription 
ristmas P. 


for the Monthly Part, including 
Bight Shillings and Eighpence, postfree 


Ati Back Numners, Parts and Vorvmes are in 
print, and may bé had of any Booksellers. ! 


NOTICE.—Part 410,is Now Ready, price Sixpen 
post. free, Pichtpenee. Algo Vol. LXTX., bonr i hx 
woth, 4s. 6d. 


The INDEX To Vory UNIX. fs now Mhenay: Pride 
One Penny, post-free, Three- Halfpence. 


art, is 


Ga Avy. Larrers 70. BE ADDRESSED TO THE Ep IR 
=a London’ Reaver; 26, Catherine #treet; Strand, 


a's Wo cannot undertake to return -rejected manti- 
Pp 








a ppetite. . 
CURES DYSPEPSIA HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
SHILLING BOTTLE 





A SPOTLESS SKINe ~ ~- 
A. BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


ERUPTIONS) PIMPLES | 
NTIABLY FADE AWAY. 
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THEY WILL NOT 
ENTANGLE OR BREAK 
oe HE th 





/ no} J 
© 12 Gurlets 
by rostrare stipe 
Nese Sm ae 
R. NOVERDEN & SONS 


Gity Raw 6 LoRoos. 
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m6 Sunlight Soap does the work. 
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‘ af (il clothes, roll them up and put them bac! in the water, Then when 
‘fe all you take them out you will see that - 
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STRONG ARMS are 
4 NOT NECESSARY 
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to do the washing when 
ee 
i (%7/// YT 


Sunlight 
44" 7 7 
= Soap... 


is used; it does nearly all the work itself. Just rub a little on the 
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‘*Strongest and Best.” 


5 
—Health. S 
FRY’S 
Pure Concentrated Weekly 
Sale 
COCOA en 
600,000 
“The Richest in flesh-f “ 
prod ate sonabinensiaa tn aaa rsh | Packages. 


200 GOLD MEDALS & DIPLOMAS. When ordering Baking Powder insist on having 
BORWICK’S, which is the best that money can buy. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S | 
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Corer: Gree | DIARRAG@A, ‘HYSENTERY, CHOLERA 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. I sums grill te Sina ae Seber bites » 


D®. 3, coLLis BRowne’s caLonopym aie | a eae a ee 
7d, ORODYNE is a liquid medicine . gr ye 
D _which sssuages PAIN OF EVERY KIND, affords a Bc Bhagy aro wm Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Caloutta, states :—“‘two DOsRS COMPLETELY 
WITHOUT HEAD AOHK, and invigorates the nervous system when exhausted. CURED ME OF DIARRERA. on 
DD, J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.—Vico-Chancelior Sir | [)® J; COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE rapidly cute sbo 
; 3 state ely in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE ws 

wadoubedly the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of the | YPILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, RIA 
defen ermnan was deliberately u gret PIT TE bd 
sworn to.—See The Times, July sth, 1864. slates Sati ni he oh are " PAL ATION, HYS onveed 

- PORTANT CAUTION.—The IMMENSE SALE of 























iit J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE is the TRUE ) aks REMEDY has givor ris to many GNSORUPULOUS IMITATIONS. 22 


PALLIATIVE in NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, careful to observe TRADE MARK. Of all Chemists. 


HY SEeUMATRM. | Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 83, Great Russell Street 
London : Published by the Proprietor, at 26, Catherine Street, Strand, and printed by Woopraxx & Kuxpmp, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C. 
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